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CHICAGO  SYMPHONY, 
BRASS  ENSEMBLE 


MEN  WHO  HAVE  MASTERED  BRASS 
USE  HOLTON  INSTRUMENTS 


The  Chicago  Symphony  Brass  Ensem¬ 
ble  is  a  team  of  musicians  who  are 
among  the  most  accomplished  artists 
you  will  find  in  America  today.  Their 
distinctive  achievements  in  this  most 
exacting  field  of  music  have  drawn 
nation-wide  attention  and  apprecia¬ 
tion. 


In  conjunction  with  many  of  its  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Brass  Ensemble  features  concerts  and 
clinic  demonstrations,  in  collaboration 
with  music  departments  of  many 
schools  and  colleges.  The  clinic  con¬ 
sists  of  informal  sessions  on  problems 
of  instruction  and  personal  advice. 


To  blend  as  one  voice,  whether  whis¬ 
pering  pianissimo  or  shouting  fortis¬ 
simo  ...  to  stand  out  true  and 
brilliant  in  a  solo  passage  ...  to  re¬ 
quire  unfaltering  mechanical  response 
and  ease  of  blowing  .  .  .  these  are 
some  of  the  demands  made  of  the  in¬ 
struments  used  by  men  of  this  caliber. 


Left  to  right:  Hugh  Alan  Cewden,  French  horn,  Frank 
Crisafulli,  trombone,  Adolph  $.  Herseth,  trumpet,  Renold 
Schilke,  trumpet,  Arnold  Jacobi,  tuba. 

Write  for  further  information  on  the  activities 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Brass  Ensemble. 


All  the  men  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Brass  Ensemble  use  Holton  instru¬ 
ments.  See  Holton  Instruments  at 
your  dealer’s. 


Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 

326  N.  CHURCH  ST. 


ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


Entered  ae  second  cltiaa  matter  at  the  poet  office  at  Chicago,  Illinoie,  under 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1878.  Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  by 
the  School  Musician.  Subscription  rates:  One  year.  Domestic,  $2.00.  For¬ 
eign  countries,  $2.60.  Single  copies,  25c  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Address  all  editorial  and  remittance  mail  to  Chicago.  Allow  four 
weeks  from  the  time  subscription  remittance  is  mailed  from  subscriber's 
post  office  to  the  time  the  first  copy  of  the  magazine  is  received. 
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The  clinical  editors  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  are  all  recognized  authorities  in 
the  field  of  Music  Education.  Each  person  is  highly  qualified  as  an  adiudicator.  leclUrer, 
clinician,  and  conductor.  Directors  and  afficers  of  various  district,  state,  and  national 
associations  who  desire  their  services  are  encouraged  to  write  direct  to  each  columnist 
tor  information  regarding  available  dates  and  fees. 
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:  Inspiring 

to  lead  with! 

LEADER  BATONS 


Roderick  B.  Linger  of  Mariinsburg,  West  Virginia 

"I  believe  that  in  order  to  have  a  successful  music  progrom,  we  mutt  provide  experiences 
and  sources  of  activity  for  our  bands  and  orchestras  that  will  lead  ta  the  fullest  development 
of  the  students  at  individuals.  Good  citixenship  can  be  promoted  through  a  good  program 
of  music  education,"  toys  Roderick  B.  Linger,  outstanding  band  director  of  the  Mortinsburg 
High  School  in  Mortinsburg,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Linger  received  hit  educational  background  from  two  main  sources.  He  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  at  West  Virginia  University  in  1937.  Hit  Masters  Degree  was 
awarded  at  the  University  af  Michigan  in  1946.  Since  that  time  he  hat  been  attending  the 
George  Washington  University  doing  tome  graduate  work  in  Supervision  and  Administration. 

Since  1935,  Mr.  Linger  hat  been  teaching  instrumental  music  in  the  Eastern  Panhandit 
section  of  West  Virginia.  After  teaching  four  years  at  the  Romney  High  School  where  he 
developed  a  60  piece  high  school  band,  he  became  Director  of  Instrumental  Music  in 
Berkeley  County  and  Conductor  of  the  Mortinsburg  High  School  Band,  hit  present  position. 
He  hot  alto  organized  a  highly  successful  70  piece  grade  school  bond  that  furnishes  his 
high  school  band  with  excellent  talent  at  each  graduation.  All  of  his  bands  have  won  out¬ 
standing  honors  in  the  Tri-State  area.  Some  of  these  honors  include:  First  Place,  Elkins 
Forest  Festival;  American  Legion  Convention;  and  many  others.  He  it  not  only  an  outstand¬ 
ing  conductor,  but  an  administrator  at  indicated  in  hit  organization  leadership  for  the 
Tri-State  Bond  Festival  held  at  Mortinsburg. 

Hit  tweet  wife  is  on  excellent  pianist  and  makes  a  great  partner  in  his  never  ending 
desire  to  give  every  child  on  adequate  musical  education.  Both  take  great  pride  in  their 
little  16  month  old  ton,  James  Carter  Linger,  who  already  shows  signs  of  being  musical. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  it  proud  indeed  to  present  Mr.  Roderick  B.  Linger  who  it  indeed 
a  man  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  "Making  America  Musical." 
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News  From  The  Industry 


Blessing  Issues  New  Line 
Folder  For  Directors 


An  attractive  folder  showing  their 
complete  line  of  brass  instruments  has 
just  been  released  by  the  E.  K.  Bles¬ 
sing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

The  three  grades  of  trumpets,  cor¬ 
nets,  and  trombones  currently  in  pro¬ 
duction  are  included,  namely,  the 
Super  Artist,  Artist,  and  Standard 
models.  Trumpets  and  cornets  are 
priced  retail  at  $180,  $147.50,  and 
$112.50  respectively.  Trombones  are 
priced  approximately  10%  less. 

Soon  to  follow  is  a  pictorial  presen¬ 
tation  of  Blessing’s  production  details, 
pointing  out  that  the  entire  fabrica¬ 
tion  is  done  in  the  Blessing  plant, 
from  drawing  of  the  bells  through 
engraved  the  finished  product. 


Brilhart's  Personaline 
Mouthpieces  Popular 


Harmon  Introduces  New 
Line  of  Fibre  Mutes 


The  new  “Personaline”  mouthpieces 
for  clarinet,  alto  and  tenor  saxophones 
have  become  increasingly  popular 
with  students  in  schools  and  colleges. 
The  photograph  above  shows  the 
model  W. 

The  mouthpieces  may  be  had  in  14 
different  sizes  ranging  from  close- 
short  Sf2  to  long-open  58.  Prices  range 
from  as  little  as  $11.00  for  Bb  clarinet 
to  $19.00  for  baritone  saxophone. 

You  may  see  these  mouthpieces  at 
your  local  music  store,  or  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  receive  the  free  folder 
describing  the  “Personaline”  items. 
Be  sure  to  mention  the  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  when  you  write  to  Brilhart 
Musical  Instrument  Company,  Box  36, 
Huntington,  New  York. 


Long  famous  for  its  metal  mutes 
wch  as  the  Harmon  WOW-WOW  and 
the  TRIPL-PLAY,  the  Harmon  Mute 
Co.  of  Chicago  has  just  developed  a 
complete  new  line  of  smartly  styled, 
vulcanized  fibre  mutes. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  en¬ 
thusiastic  endorsements  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  biggest  names  in 
modern  music — Jimmy  Dorsey,  Ralph 
Flanagan,  Charlie  Spivak,  Johnny 
Long,  Bobby  Hackett,  and  others — 
and  their  testimonials  about  the  per¬ 
fect  intonation,  new  tonal  effects,  and 
blend  are  now  being  run  in  a  series  of 
consumer  ads.  (See  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  page  45,  March  issue). 

*  The  fibre  used  is  a  special  type,  se- 
-  (Turn  to  Page  52) 


Lifton  "Taper-Lite" 
Band  Instrument  Cases 


The  Lifton  line  of  “Taper-Lite” 
band  instrument  cases,  recently  in¬ 
troduced,  has  been  enthusiastically 
received  by  school  musicians  every¬ 
where.  The  cases  are  for  Trumpet, 
Cornet,  Clarinet,  Alto  Saxaphone 
Tenor  Saxaphone  and  Trombone. 

The  “Taper-Lite”  cases  are  preci¬ 
sion  built  with  fine  quality  plush  lin¬ 
ings.  They  feature  the  exclusive  “Ga- 
torhide”  binding  which  was  engineered 
by  Lifton  and  are  covered  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  handsome  coverings  in  mod¬ 
ern  designs.  “Taper-Lite”  cases  are 
made  of  lock-cornered  basswood 
frames  with  a  minimum  of  weight 
and  maximum  of  strength.  All  “Taper- 
Lite”  cases  have  strong  recessed 
hardware  and  new  combination  plas¬ 
tic  carrying  handles.  The  new  shaped 
styling  of  “Taper-Lite”  cases  make 
them  compact  and  extra  light  in 
weight. 

When  you  see  these  fine  cases  at 
your  music  dealer,  or  when  writing 
to  The  Lifton  Mfg.  Corporation,  18 
Wes*  1st  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  for 
further  information,  it  would  be  very 
much  appreciated  if  you  told  them 
you  learned  abput  the  cases  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
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Kratt  "Master  Key"  Pitch 
Instrument  Acclaimed 


New  Manual  Tells  Hew 
to  Organize  Industrial 
Bands  and  Orchestras  . 


Vocal  Music  Directors  in  Schools 
and  churches  have  acclaimed  the  Wm. 
Kratt  “Master  Key”  Pitch  Instrument 
as  one  of  the  finest  pitch  pipes  avail¬ 
able  today.  Consisting  of  13  hand- 
tuned  and  double-checked  special 
bronze  reeds,  precisioned-tuned  to 
A-440  full  chromatic  scale,  teachers 
say  that  it  is  the  answer  to  many  of 
their  intonation  problems,  especially 
when  a  piano  or  organ  is  not  avail¬ 
able. 

It  is  heavily  nickel-plated  with  em- 
(Tum  to  Page  41) 


C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.  and  the  National 
Industrial  Recreation  Association  have 
jointly  announced  the  publication  of 
the  first  complete  manual  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  organization  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  industrial  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras. 

The  new  book,  written  by  experts 
in  the  field  of  industrial  recreation 
combined  with  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
(Turn  to  Page  42) 
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The 


Analysis  Of 
Clarinet  Solos 

David  Kaplan,  Coordinator 


lutrediictieii 
By  David  Kaplaa 

With  these  initial  articles  by  Eric 
Simon  and  William  H.  Stubbins,  the 
School  Musician  embarks  on  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  solo  analysis.  In  all,  some 
eighteen  clarinet  works  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  distinguished  panel  of 
teachers.  The  solos  will  fall,  by  and 
large,  into  the  medium  grade  although 
easy  and  advanced  numbers  will  also 
be  included.  Your  “Clarinet  Corner” 
editor  and  the  panel  are  intensely 
concerned  with  the  advancement  of 
the  clarinet  literature.  In  this  series 
several  of  the  newer  solos  will  be 
forthcoming. 

The  purposes  of  the  project,  then, 
are  these: 

1)  to  acquaint  the  teacher  and  stu- 


No,  1 


(Editor’s  Note:  Eric  Simon,  Vien¬ 
nese  bom  clarinetist  has  participated 
in  the  Salzburg  Festival  [with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic],  the  Biennale 
in  Venice  and  the  Coolidge  Chamber 
Festival  in  Washington.  He  has  played 
with  the  Kolisch,  Berkshire,  and  New 
Music  Quartets  and  under  Leopold 
Stokowski  was  solo  clarinetist  of  the 
New  York  City  Symphony.  Dimotri 
Mitropoulos  chose  Mr.  Simon  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  performance  and  rec¬ 
ording  of  the  Schoenberg  Serenade 
for  Seven  Wind  Instruments.  Eric 
Simon  is  now  a  faculty  member  of  the 
Mannes  Music  School  and  the  Dalton 
School  in  New  York  and  serves  also 
as  an  editor  and  arranger  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  concert  clarinet  music  for 
leading  music  publishing  houses.  In 
May  Mr.  Simon  leaves  for  Europe  to 
participate  in  the  Cassals  Festival  in 


dent  with  some  of  the  newer  ma¬ 
terials. 

2)  to  provide  adequate  materials  at 
various  grade  levels. 

3)  to  provide  solos  that  are  musically 
sufficient  without  being  beyond 
the  general  technical  range. 

4)  to  provide  solos  that  may  meet  the 

requirements  of  contest,  recital,  or 
festival.  , 

Each  succeeding  issue  of  the  School 
Musician  will  feature  at  least  one  solo 
analysis.  In  the  public  interest  and  to 
further  the  objectives  of  music  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Selmer  Company  will,  at 
a  later  date,  reprint  these  analyses 
and  distribute  them  nationally.  The 
solos  under  discussion  by  Messrs.  Si¬ 
mon  and  Stubbins  represent  medium 
grade  material. 

David  Kaplan 


Prades  both  as  soloist  and  orchestra 
member.) 

Schumann’s  Phantasy-Pieces,  true 
gems  of  musical  literature,  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  1849,  when  the  composer  was 
39  years  old.  Schumann’s  manuscript 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Paris  (Con¬ 
servatory.  Although  remarkable  dis¬ 
crepancies  can  be  found  between  the 
manuscript  and  the  so-called  Clara 
Schumann  edition  at  Breitkopf  & 
Haertel,  the  latter  may  well  repre¬ 
sent  the  final  intention  of  the  com¬ 
poser.  The  pieces  were  originally 
written  for  A-clarinet.  However,  the 
author  of  this  article  has  always  pre¬ 
ferred  to  play  them  on  the  B-flat  in¬ 
strument,  as  this  results  in  much 
smoother  performance  of  the  first  and 
second  pieces,  while  the  difficulty  of 
the  last  piece  (in  A  major)  is  only 
moderately  increased.  The  version  for 


B-fiat  clarinet  as  well  as  the  A-ver- 
sion  are  contained  in  the  volume 
“Masterworks  for  Clarinet  and  Piano” 
(Schirmer’s  Library,  ed.  Eric  Simon). 

In  playing  the  first  piece,  the  choice 
of  the  correct  tempo  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Although  this  piece  can 
be  played  alone,  the  tempo  should  be 
chosen  with  the  two  following  pieces 
in  mind.  The  original  metronome  in¬ 
dications  are  80,  138,  160  for  a  quarter 
respectively.  This  increase  of  tempo 
should  be  made  very  clear,  and  it  is 
therefore  suggested  that  metronome 
80  for  the  first  piece  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  upper  limit.  The  mood  is  romantic 
and  dreamy.  The  accompanist  should 
not,  in  the  first  measure  and  in  sim¬ 
ilar  instances,  rush  toward  the  fp  on 
the  third  quarter;  if  anything,  there 
should  be  some  hesitation.  This  will 
prove  instrumental  in  setting  the  quiet 
mood  of  the  piece. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  clarinetist 
adhere  to  the  following  suggestions; 

1)  Don’t  feel  rushed  by  the  accom¬ 
paniment  (your  eighths  against  the 
piano’s  triplets).  “Spread”  you  phras¬ 
es;  feel  like  driving  a  car  along  the 
outside  of  a  curve,  not  cutting  it. 

2)  The  end  of  a  slur  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  one  indicates  tongu- 
ing  only,  not  actually  the  beginning 
of  a  new  musical  phrase.  But  for  its 
rests  the  whole  piece  should  be  played 
“quasi  legato.”  Exceptions  are  meas-, 
ures  14,  17,  28,  50,  53,  where  the  lis¬ 
tener  should  receive  the  impression  of 
fresh  phrasing. 

3)  'The  small  forks  (cresc.-decresc.) 
in  measures  2,  7,  8,  etc.,  are  tiny 
swells  and  should  not  be  exaggerated. 

4)  The  dynamics  of  the  entire  piece 
should  be  kept  intimate.  A  crescendo 
within  a  p  should  never  exceed  a  mf, 
a  crescendo  within  a  pp  should  never 
exceed  a  p. 

5)  the  pp’s  in  measures  10  and  45 
should  be  played  at  least  p  or  mp  in 
the  low  register,  or  else  they  will  be 
drowned  out  by  the  piano. 

6)  In  measures  17  and  53  make  a 
good  crescendo  on  the  second  quarter 
but  watch  out  that  the  high  D  does 
not  scream. 

7)  If  you  have  breathing  trouble, 
omit  the  last  eighth  of  measure  33, 
rather  than  accelerating  and  making 
an  involuntary  hole. 

8)  The  secret  of  the  entire  piece  is 
a  steady,  quiet  tempo  and  perfect  le¬ 
gato.  The  latter  can  only  be  achieved 
by  patient  practice  and  a  self-critical 
ear. 


PHANTASY  PIECES,  OPUS  73 

For  Clarinet  And  Piano 
By  Robert  Sehumenn 

Analysis  By  Eric  Simon 
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for  Clarinet  and  Piano 


Robert  Schafflann,Op.  7S 
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No.  2 

TRIOS  PETITES  CONTES 

By  Yvonne  Despories 


the  style,  and  is  perfectly  executed  in 
miniature.  They  remind  one  a  great 
deal  of  the  exquisite  little  painted 
miniatures  of  the  “grand  siecle”  of 
art.  Their  design  and  effect,  when 
properly  performed,  are  much  more 
effectual  than  many  a  more  extensive 
and  labored  composition.  Audiences 
are  always  captivated  by  their  charm, 
and  yet  they  are  not  so  long  but  that 
even  those  who  are  determined  that 
only  the  most  serious  of  music  shall 
claim  their  attention  cannot  but  smile 
a  little  at  their  spritely  passing. 

The  Trois  Petites  Contes  or  as 
translated,  the  three  little  stories,  are 
titled  Un  Serieux,  Un  Sentimental 
and  Un  Gai,  or  one  serious,  one  senti¬ 
mental  and  one  gay.  They  are  to  be 
played  with  precisely  those  expres¬ 
sions  of  mood. 

The  first,  Un  Serieux,  begins  with  a 
bright  interval  skip  in  the  clarinet 
which  must  be  very  vigorous  and  sure 
but  not  too  fast  in  nature. 
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The  double  dot  after  the  quarter  notes 
must  be  observed  even  to  the  extent 
of  exaggerating  it  in  length,  while  the 
follov;ing  sixteenth  note  may  be  given 
more  of  the  character  of  a  grace  note 
than  as  a  full  valued  sixteenth.  The 
accent  should  of  course  fall  strongly 
on  the  dotted  note.  The  piano  chords 
accompanying  this  figure  must  be 
ringing  and  dry  or  as  the  French  de¬ 
scribe  it  ‘sec.’  No  pedal  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  all. 

Following  the  first  eight  bars,  the 
piano  provides  a  short  interlude  of 
descending  staccato  notes  decrescendo 
and  rallentando  which  lead  into  the 
contrasting  legato  passage  of  eighteen 
bars  for  the  solo.  This  portion  of  the 
composition  must  provide  as  much 
contrast  to  the  vigorous  first  eight 
bars  as  is  possible — but  a  tempo — 
there  must  hot  be  a  slower  tempo  for 
this  portion  or  the  result  will  be  lu¬ 
dicrous.  The  ninth  bar  of  this  section 
is  subito  piano  and  here  the  thrown 
note  on  the  second  beat  of  both  this 
bar  and  the  following  bar  must  be 
observed  for  the  effect  desired. 


Analysis  By  William  H.  Stubbins 


(Editor’s  Note:  William  H.  Stubbins 
i*  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Music,  University  of  Michigan.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  National  Association 
of  College  Wind  and  Percussion  In¬ 
strument  Instructors.  The  four  volume 
set  of  RECITAL  LITERATURE,  edit¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Stubbins,  represents  one  of 
the  finest  collections  to  appear  in  re¬ 
cent  years.) 

*  *  *  * 

These  charming  little  pieces  com¬ 
prise  a  short  suite  for  clarinet  which 
is  unique  in  several  respects.  It  is  mu¬ 
sic  written  originally  for  the  instru¬ 


ment.  Originality  is  a  vital  quality  for 
any  literature  because  the  best  e.r- 
pressions  of  the  composer  are  to  be 
recreated  with  the  greatest  of  success 
when  his  intentions  are  understood  at 
first  hand. 

The  little  pieces  by  Desportes  rep¬ 
resent  one  of  the  rarest  of  musical 
values,  brevity  of  a  complete  idea, 
and  as  such  are  ideal  for  program 
material  where  a  short,  witty,  and 
charming  interlude  is  required.  They 
are  especially  effective  when  used  as 
encores. 

The  mu''ic  is  effective  as  concerns 


In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
bars  the  clarinet  must  also  echo  this 
same  thrown  note  figure  with  a  ritard 
in  the  fourteenth  bar.  In  this  section 
the  pedals  for  the  piano  will  of 
course  be  used. 

The  fifteenth  bar  must  immediately 
come  back  to  tempo  and  be  followed 
by  an  exaggerated  ritard  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  bars.  The 
little  four  bar  coda  will  come  as  a 
(Turn  to  Page  34) 


lem  in  my  band.  I  believe  my  back¬ 
ground  of  study  in  Italy  knowing 
valve  trombones  had  something  to  do 
with  this  new  experiment. 

The  trombonium  definitely  strength-  . 
ens  the  trombone  section  or  the  tenors. 
It  can  also  be  used  in  fluegelhom 
parts,  a  great  help  to  the  cornet  sec¬ 
tion  in  octave  form. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  a  much 
easier  instrument  for  girls  to  handle 
on  the  street.  My  boys  also  like  to 
play  this  instrument,  and  it  does  solve 
(to  a  certain  extent)  the  intonation 
problem.  Let  us  again  realize  that  we 
are  working  with  immature  musi¬ 
cians. 

It  gives  my  band  a  solidity  that  we 
have  never  had  before.  Quoting  from 
the  remarks  made  by  the  three 
judges.  Dr.  Bainum,  Ray  Dvorak  and 
Paul  Yoder  at  the  Salle  Peru  Cen¬ 
tennial  in  1952,  “Band  sounds  solid 
and  full.”  One  of  the  judges  re¬ 
marked,  “that  it  was  amazing  for  a 
band  to  sound  as  solid  as  this  one 
with  so  many  girls.” 

The  instrument  certainly  elim¬ 
inates  slide  problems  in  marching 
bands.  For  concert  work,  technical 
passages  on  the  slide  are  easily  played 
with  the  trombonium.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  double  1  trombonium  with  one 
slide  trombone,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
parts.  In  our  100  piece  band  I  now 
use  2  tenor  horns,  5  tromboniums, 
and  5  slide  trombones.  The  results 
are  wonderful. 

The  tenor  horns  play  both  3rd 
trombone  or  baritone  parts;  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  played.  My 
point  is,  that  very  few  High  School, 
Grade  ^hool,  or  amateur  bands  can 
boast  of  6  or  7  slides  of  equal 
strength.  Generally  two  good,  possi¬ 
bly  three;  two  fair  and  the  rest  weak. 
The  trombonium  is  a  fine  substitute, 
and  it  also  has  a  fine  quality  of  its 
own. 

I  do  not  believe  in  any  set  rule  to 
(Turn  to  Page  29) 


will  con< 


"In  our  100  piec*  bond  I  um  2  tonor  horns  and  5  tromboniums,"  says  Mr.  Ernest  O. 
Canava,  author  of  this  stimulating  article  and  director  of  the  championship  class  B 
high  school  bond  at  Lockport,  Illinois.  Mr.  Conevo's  marches  appear  on  many  band 
programs  throughout  the  country. 
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Versus 


COVER  PICTURE 


In  just  a  very  few  weeks  Eliio- 
beth  of  England  will  be  crowned 
the  Queen  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  new  Queen  will  be  heralded 
with  dignified  and  pompous  music 
from  the  start  to  the  end  of  the 
coronation. 

Our  cover  picture  this  month 
shows  the  Fanfare  Trumpeters  of 
"The  Royal  Leicestershire  Regi¬ 
ment"  as  they  rehearse  the  bril¬ 
liant  fanfares  that  will  announce 
Her  Majesty.  Notice  the  complete 
family  of  trumpets.  They  are  built 
in  the  key  of  Eb  soprano,  Bb  mel¬ 
ody,  Bb  trombone,  and  C  bass 
trombone. 

School  musicians  everywhere  will 
see  and  hear  the  fanfares  on  TV, 
radio,  ond  motion  pictures  follow¬ 
ing  the  ceremonies. 


aneva 


I  believe  the  picture  and  the  article 
in  the  Feb.  issue  of  the  School  Musi¬ 
cian  was  a  little  misleading.  I  am  not 
replacing  the  slide  trombones,  but  we 
have  a  definite  place  for  the  trom¬ 
bonium  in  our  band. 

In  the  first  place  most  directors  of 
High  School  Bands,  know  that  there 
is  a  definite  weakness  in  parts  gen¬ 
erally  written  and  played  by  our  3rd 
trombones,  weaknesses  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  musician,  and  also  of 
the  slides.  In  many  instances  the  3rd 
trombone  part  should  be  played  by 
the  F  bass,  but  we  throw  the  music 


at  an  immature  youngster  and  expect 
him  to  do  a  decent  job  at  it,  and  if 
75%  do  not  play  the  part,  so  what! 
The  basses  etc.  here  again  it  will 
not  be  missed.  When  they  are  played, 
generally,  they  are  played  out  of  tune, 
bad  positions,  etc.  I  experimented 
with  two  tenor  horns  and  found 
that  the  larger  bore  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  plus  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  generally  weaker  musician 
helped  considerably;  that  also  influ¬ 
enced  me  to  try  the  trombonium  for 
help  to  the  trombones,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  it  has  solved  a  definite  prob¬ 


Paul  LavalU 

will  conduct  tho  official  School  Musician 
march 


World  Premier 

OF  THE  STIRRING  NEW  CONCERT  MARCH 

“The  School  Musician” 

As  Performed  By  Paul  Lavalle's 

BAND  OF  AMERICA 


Every  school  musician  in  America  will  want  to  hear  Paul  Lavalle  conduct  his 
bmous  CITIES  SERVICE  BAND  OF  AMERICA  in  the  World  Premier  of  the 
i^namic  new  concert  march.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  The  march  was  written 
after  two  years  of  intensive  searching  to  find  the  finest  writers  in  America.  More 
than  a  dosen  top  TV  and  Radio  writers  contributed  to  its  creation.  It  was  written 
to  sound  like  a  University  Band  but  to  be  perfected  by  a  class  C  High  School 
The  lyrics  of  the  trio  could  well  become  the  National  Loyalty  of  school  musicians 
sf  the  nation.  The  number  will  be  dedicated  to  the  thousands  of  students  who  play 
ia  the  school  bands  and  orchestras,  or  sing  in  choruses  in  the  schools  of  America. 
BE  SURE  TO  CHECK  THE  BROADCAST  TIMES.  Many  bands  are  planning  to 
■eet  en>  masse  to  hear  the  Premier. 

MONDAY  NIGHT-MAY  llth-Over  NBC 


BROADCAST  TIMES 
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Msiitaii  Diyllght  Sovligs  . 7:31  PM 

Psclflc  Dfyllglit  Snisgs  . i:30  PM 
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Oirsctort  and  sludenft  everywhere  will  want  to  hear  this  great  band  perform  the  introduction  that  reminds  one  of  the  title  music  to  o  great 
■etion  picture.  You  will  hear  brass  fanfares  that  will  thrill  audiences.  The  lyrics  of  the  trio  tell  the  story  of  the  loyalty  of  musicians  to  their 
•chool  as  they  unite  in  filling  the  air  with  song.  It  truly  tells  of  the  spirit  of  school  musicians  of  our  nation.  The  march  comes  to  a  thrilling 

close  as  the  climai  is  reached  with  production  grandeur. 
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Rhythm  it  certainly  in  evidence  in  Marjorie  Sellers'  clatset  at  one  notes  the  various 
instruments  she  uses  in  many  of  her  classes.  Here  we  see  the  autohorp,  melody  bells, 
tingle  tone  organ,  and  two  pianos.  Together  these  instruments  give  the  impression  of 
a  rhythmic  orchestra. 


rhythm 


rule.  “The  student  who  succeeds  In 
feeling  and  controlling  the  pulse  in 
conjunction  with  the  rhythmic  pat¬ 
tern,  who  succeeds  in  bringing  his 
rhythm  to  life,  may  congratulate 
himself  on  graduating  from  the  large 
mass  of  pianists,  who  play  dully  and 
indifferently  because  they  play  with¬ 
out  this  rhythmic  authority.” 

Let  us  examine  this  problem.  It 
may  be  that  the  group  situation  can 
serve  as  a  laboratory  where  exper¬ 
iments  in  rhythmic  awareness  can  be 
tried. 

Perhaps  the  student’s  rhythmic 
vagueness  is  due  to  the  complexity  of 
the  problem.  The  playing  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  piano  music  may  involve  aware¬ 
ness  of  several  inter-woven  rhythmic 
patterns,  which  must  be  synchronized 
with  a  nice  balance.  We  will  attempt 
to  separate  and  to  clarify  various 
ryhthmic  elements  that  are  involved 
in  basic  piano  study. 

Faults  in  our  system  of  notation 
have  been  blamed  for  some  of  this 
difficulty.  Various  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  most  difficult  aspect  of  sight¬ 
reading  is  rhythm.  Newman  discusses 
the  inadequacy  of  our  notation  for 
rhsdhm.  “The  number  of  different 
note  values  and  signs  in  common  use 
is  comparatively  small,  but  these  are 
arranged  in  varied  combinations  that 
are  neither  tangible  nor  predictable — 
The  performer  has  to  do  more  than 
read  rhythms;  he  has  to  sense  them 
inwardly  and  in  advance  in  order  to 
understand  and  play  them  properly.” 

Compound  meter  is  a  familiar  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  note-reading  hazard. 
Pupils  have  to  learn  at  the  beginning 
that —  * 
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A  CHALLENGE  TQ  THE 
CLASS-PIANO  TEACHER 


Class  piano  seems  to  offer  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  to  try  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  complex  rhythmic 
patterns  in  piano  music.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  of  teaching  rhythm  in 
the  piano  studio  have  often  led 
to  baffling  disappointment.  Teachers 
and  visitors  at  studio  recitals  fre¬ 
quently  feel  frustrated  with  the  lack 
of  rhythmic  energy  and  balance  in  the 
average  pupil’s  performance. 


Newman,  in  “The  Pianist’s  Prob¬ 
lem”,  states  that  rhythm  is  the  main 
hazard  in  a  piano  student’s  course, 
the  underlying  cause  of  all  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties.  “Many  apparent  faults  in 
technique,  interpretation  and  memory 
prove  to  stem  from  rhythmic  prob¬ 
lems”,  he  said.  He  maintains  that  the 
pianist  with  the  ability  to  discover 
and  to  reveal  the  life-giving  rhythm 
of  his  music  is  the  exception,  not  the 


and  so  on.  A  special  music  teacher  in 
the  schools  (such  as,  the  present 
author)  has  contact  with  pupils  from 
many  studios  and  class-room  situ¬ 
ations.  The  confusion  in  the  pupils’ 
minds  regarding  compound  meter  is 
wide-spread.  It  apparently  indicates 
confusion  in  teachers’  minds. 

Since  the  music  teacher  cannot 
provide  a  new  system  of  notation,  his 
only  recourse  is  to  prepare  the  pupil 
to  interpret  the  current  system.  As 
Newman  said,  the  pianist  must  sense 
the  rhythm  inwardly  and  in  advance. 
Obviously,  this  is  impossible  without 
experience.  The  teacher  can  provide 
the  experience  by  organizing  aural 
and  motor  response  in  class.  A 
famous  teacher  said,  “Rhythm  is  a 
muscular  response  and  depends 
greatly  upon  coordination.  Rhythmic 
difficulties  are  better  treated  away 
from  the  instrument  by  an  activity 
permitting  a  free  response  of  the 
whole  body.  .  .  .  Rhythm  demands  the 
response  of  the  entire  body.  It  is 
something  the  pupil  must  feel  mus- 
cularly  and  not  necessarily  under- 
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AUTUMN  LEAVES 


Autumn  leaves  are  falling.  See  then  flutter  down. 


Oh,  what  cheerful  colors.  Red  and  gold  and  brown. 


SWING  SONG 


Mt"  ittf  if  ittfit 


Swing-  ing,  swing-  Ing,  up  in  the  air,  over  the  town. 


m 


Swing-  ing,  swing-  ing.  Up  in  the  air  emd  down. 


DRAW  A  BUCKET  OF  WATER 


bob  under  the  bush 


Hand.  Explanations  can  wait.” 

The  piano  teacher’s  traditional 
approach  to  rhythm  by  identifying 
the  measure  and  its  component  parts 
cannot  be  presented  by  means  of 
bodily  activity,  because  the  measure 
11  not  a  complete  musical  rhythmic 
unit  The  score  does  not  show  clearly 
the  rhythmic  factors  that  actually 
motivate  the  music.  Let  us  examine 
several  vital  elements  now. 

Basic  Beat 

Basic  beat,  sometimes  called  by  the 
German  term  takt,  is  the  framework 
lor  music.  In  Mursell’s  words,  “Takt 
is  the  basic  rhythm,  and  about  it  the 
melody  plays  freely,  now  synchroniz¬ 
ing  with  it,  now  departing  from 
it."  Marion  Flagg  wrote  of  takt  as 
’’springing  out  of  a  focus  of  energy” 
and  gave  some  helpful  examples  from 
familiar  songs.  “In  ‘Long,  Long  Ago’ 
and  ‘Men  of  Harlech’,  this  current  of 
power  is  focused  on  the  first  beat — 
In  ‘America’  —  the  characteristic 
under-current  of  power  is  focused  on 
the  first  beat  of  alternate  measures — 
In  ‘Star  Spangled  Banner’,  obviously 
on  the  first  beat.  In  ‘Onward,  Chris¬ 
tian  Soldiers’  and  ‘Swanee  River’  it 
is  on  1  and  3.” 

Loesser,  the  distinguished  piano 
coach,  expressed  it  in  these  words, 
"A  note  may  be  defined  as  something 
that  fits  on  a  beat,  a  sound  that  must 
be  placed  on  its  own  exclusive  time- 
spot.  First  come  beats,  then  notes. 
Newman  adds,  “Setting  the  pulse 
properly  means  getting  into  the  swing 
of  the  music.”  This  reminds  us  of  the 
swing  band  leader,  whose  techniques 
are  familiar  to  the  modern  chilc^, 
though  movies  and  television.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  establishing  basic 
beat,  in  advance  of  the  first  note. 

It  seems  hopeless  to  get  a  beginner 
into  the  swing  of  the  music  if  we 
continue  in  the  time-honored  way  of 
teaching  him  first  the  measure  and  its 
component  parts.  Perhaps  in  class 
piano,  can  be  found  a  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  this  basic  need. 

Nferota 

Another  vital  aspect  of  rhythm  in 
music  is  phrasing,  “which  gives 
meaning  to  music  in  the  same  way 
punctuation  gives  meaning  to  liter¬ 
ature,”  in  one  teacher’s  words.  Chil¬ 
dren  understand  the  meaning  of  sen¬ 
tence.  The  idea  of  phrase  as  a  musical 
thought  is  easily  grasped.  The  idea  of 
shaping  a  phrase  by  rise  and  fall  of 
musical  tone  is  not  too  much  for  a 
beginner  to  appreciate.  The  idea  that 
each  phrase  has  its  own  back-bone 
can  be  perceived,  if  it  is  demonstrated 
with  physical  response.  The  alternate 
points  of  stress  and  relaxation  within 
a  phrase  are  sensible  to  the  beginner 
who  is  dramatizing  the  music. 

Kkytkm  la  Datign 

Newnutn  points  out  the  need  of  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  pupil  a  perception  of 
rhythm  in  its  larger  aspects.  “The 
student  must  be  shown  that  the 
metric  structure  of  strong  and  weak 


beats  within  the  measure  is  repro¬ 
duced  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  rela¬ 
tionships  within  the  measures  of  a 
phrase — the  phrases  of  a  section — the 
sections  of  a  movement,  and  the 
movements  of  an  entire  work.”  The 
perception  of  the  dynamic  contrast 
within  a  little  folk  song  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  little  child  and  serves  as 
a  stepping  stone  for  appreciation  of 
the  rhythm  of  design  in  larger  forms. 

Tempo 

Even  beginners  need  to  become 
aware  of  the  elusive  quality  that  de¬ 
termines  tempo.  The  very  fiexibility 
of  it  must  be  perceived  if  the  class  is 
to  enjoy  its  rightful  musical  exper¬ 
ience.  One  tune  in  %  has  a  slower 
tempo  than  another  in  %.  Something 
in  the  melody  itself  determines  the 
difference.  The  need  of  motor  re¬ 
sponse  is  felt  here  as  in  other  phases 
of  rhythmic  experience.  A  sensitive 
approach  to  tempo  is  what  t^e  teach¬ 
er  needs  to  cultivate  in  the  class,  the 
habit  of  alertness  when  a  new  song  is 
presented  to  catch  its  characteristic 
rate  of  movement,  the  feeling  that 
the  pupil  will  miss  something  if  he 
fails  to  perceive  its  inner  quality. 

Let  us  choose  examples  from 
“Young  America,  Book  I”  and  show 


how  these  various  rhythmic  elements 
might  be  clarified  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  keyboard  experience.  (See 
Autumn  Leaves). 

In  “Autumn  Leaves”,  awareness  of 
the  basic  beat  may  be  developed  by 
the  device  of  letting  the  pupils  sway 
to  the  pulse  as  they  listen,  eyes 
closed,  to  the  song.  After  the  beat  is 
established,  let  them  begin  to  sing 
without  disturbing  the  rhymic  sway¬ 
ing.  The  rhythmic  pattern  of  the 
melody  should  be  perceived  also  at 
the  first  lesson.  It  isn’t  too  soon  to 
begin  clarifying  notation.  The  chil¬ 
dren  have  learned  in  general  music 
class  to  read  quarter  notes  as  walk, 
eighth  notes  as  run,  run,  and  half 
notes  as  slow — .  The  teacher  can 
divide  the  piano  class.  Half  can  con¬ 
tinue  swaying  to  the  basic  beat  The 
others  can  translate  the  melody  into 
various  activities,  e.g. 

1.  Singing:  run-run-run-run  walk, 
walk,  run-run-run-run  slow — etc. 

2.  Stepping  to  the  note  patterns.  In 
a  circle  around  the  table,  they  run 
lightly  on  the  eighth  notes,  walk  on 
the  quarters  and  pause  on  the  half 
note. 

3.  Panting  the  note  values.  Think 
of  your  dog  panting,  ha-ha-ha-ha,  ha 

(Turn  to  Page  27) 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Okie  letercelleglete  Band  Festival 
at  Keat  State  Ualversity 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Roy 
Metcalf,  Director  of  Bands,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  plans 
are  shaping  up  for  the  1953  edition 
of  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band 
Festival,  which  was  established  at 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  back 
in  May  of  the  year  1929 — 24  years 
ago.  The  select  100-piece  band  will 
be  made  up  of  the  best  musicians  as 
recommended  by  the  band  directors 
in  the  following  Ohio  colleges  which 
have  already  sent  in  their  applica¬ 
tions:  1.  Ashland  College;  2.  Bowling 
Green  State  University;  3.  Case  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology;  4.  Central 
State  College;  5.  Heidelberg  College; 
Kent  State  University;  7.  Miami 
University;  8.  Oberlin  College;  9. 
Ohio  State  University;  10.  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity;  11 .  Otterbein  College;  12. 
University  of  Cincinnati;  and  13. 
Youngstown  College. 

On  Saturday,  May  9th  the  schedule 
calls  for  Registration  and  placement 
of  players  at  9:30  A.M.  followed  by 
rehearsals  at  10:30  A.M.,  1:30  P.M. 
and  7:30  P.M.  On  Sunday,  May  10th, 
rehearsal  at  9:00  A.M.  followed  by 
the  CONCERT  at  2:15  P.M.  Guest 
Conductor  for  the  1953  OIBF  will  be 
Mr.  Thor  Johnson,  Conductor  and 
Music  ,  Director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  program 
he  has  selected  to  use  with  the  Festi¬ 
val  Band  is  as  follows: 

Handel . Royal  Fireworks  Music 

Wagner . Prelude  and  Love  Death 


Gluck . Che  Faro,  from  “Orfeo” 

Tchaikovsky 

. None  but  the  Lonely  Heart 

Gerald  Hartley. .Timpani  Concertante 
Three  Centuries  of  Marches....George 


Ther  Johnson,  Music  Director  and 
Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym* 
phony  Orchestra,  who  will  serve  as 
Guest  Conductor  of  the  Ohio  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Band  Festival  to  be  held  ot 
Kent  State  University,  May  9-10,  1953 

Washington,  Meyerbeer,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post 

Milhaud  . Suite  Francaise 

Normand  Lockwood 

. Psalm  150  for  Chorus  and  Band 

Each  participating  band  furnishes 
one  or  two  of  the  numbers  selected 
for  playing  by  the  Festival  Band 
which  are  then  returned  to  their  own 
library  following  the  Festival.  Regis¬ 


tration  fee  for  participants  is  $1.50. 
Overnight  accomodations  are  sup¬ 
plied  at  $1.00  per  student.  Meals  for 
the  2  day  stay  are  supplied  for  $2.90 
per  person.  Many  Ohio  college  bands 
now  include  the  cost  of  sending  their 
student  representatives  to  the  an¬ 
nual  Festival  in  their  budgets,  so  that 
the  students  themselves  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  expense.  Last  year  the  Ohio 
Intercollegiate  Festival  Band  gave 
two  concerts  as  a  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters  Association  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Any 
interested  bandsmen  who  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  attend  the  Ohio  Festival  this 
year  will  be  most  cordially  welcome. 
Contact  Roy  D.  Metcalf  if  you  need 
reservations  of  any  kind. 

New  CeiHMittee  for  Bromotlog  Origiael 
Band  Ceeipesitieet  Amoouacod! 

Now  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
College  Band  Directors  National 
Association,  the  Committee  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Original  Band  Compositions, 
under  the  continued  Chairmanship  of 
Ernest  E.  Lyon,  Director,  Department 
of  Bands.  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  just  been 
announced  by  the  chairman.  The 
members  appointed  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  two  year  period  are: 

California— Western  Division:  James 
E.  Berdahl,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Eastern  Division:  Andrew  McMul¬ 
len,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Connecticut. 

(Turn  to  Page  48) 


PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH— Jtkaca  College  Band,  Ifkaca,  N.Y.,  conducted  by  Walter  Beeler,  well  known  arranger  of  music  for  wind 
instruments  and  bands,  who  is  carrying  on  the  fine  traditions  we  have  come  to  associate  with  Ithaca  College  bands. 
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Addrttt  all  Corrttpendanc*  to  Tfc*  School  Muvciao,  Choral  editor 


"Th*  ttudanft  ert  Woutoma  or*  vtry  enthusiastic  about  their  vocal  work,"  says  Harvard  H.  Erdman,  director  of  this  beautifully  sound* 
In9  58  voice  a*capella  choir  of  the  Wautoma,  Wisconsin  High  School.  Erdman's  work  proves  that  small  schools  can  have  big  choirs. 


VOCAL  MUSIC 

'  In  a 

Class  “C” 

High  School 

By  Howard  H.  Erdman 


It  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  for  us 
to  be  spotlighted  in  this  issue  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  in  the  phase  of 
vocal  philosophy  as  it  applies  to  the 
■nail  high  school.  In  view  of  many 
articles  which  have  been  written  per¬ 
taining  to  vocal  developments  in  the 
larger  schools,  this  approach  will 
itrive  to  strike  directly  the  needs  of 
the  smaller  schools.  It  is  not  meant 
to  infer  that  vocal  problems  are 
ireater  or  any  different  in  our  class 
*C’’  high  schools,  but  the  approach 
must  be  of  a  different  nature. 


In  Wautoma  high  school,  with  an 
enrollment  of  250,  we  do  not  have 
the  ideal  vocal  program.  However, 
our  sights  are  set  very  high  with 
consistent  striving  for  maturity  of 
vocal  production.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  the  many  extra  opportunities  that 
arise  above  and  beyond  the  regular 
school  day. 

These  extra  opportunities  are 
offered  by  the  various  clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  community  in 
requesting  numbers  for  programs. 
Our  students  are  very  willing  to  ap¬ 


pear  at  these  extra  functions,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  it  affords  them  additional 
experience  and  practice.  Several  en¬ 
sembles  and  solos  are  ready  to  appear 
upon  invitation.  One  of  the  mixed 
quartets  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
take  on  a  title.  They  call  their  group 
the  “Teenotes”  and  take  great  pride 
in  their  performances.  Of  course 
these  extra  rehearsals  are  held  out¬ 
side  of  school  time,  but  they  do  offer 
a  great  supplement  to  the  regular  re¬ 
hearsal  schedule.  Much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  a  year-round  solo-ensem¬ 
ble  program.  We  believe  it  is  the 


Howard  H.  Erdman 
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secret  for  better  development  of  the 
concert  groups. 

The  concert  choir,  a  select  group  of 
sixty  voices,  meets  two  days  a  week 
for  fifty  minutes.  The  boys  and  girls 
each  have  a  separate  sectional  re¬ 
hearsal  once  a  week  for  35  minutes. 

The  girls’  glee  club  has  unre¬ 
stricted  membership  and  meets  one 
day  a  week  for  35  minutes.  Enroll¬ 
ment  in  this  organization  averages 
about  seventy.  The  boys’  glee  club 
meets  once  a  week  and  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  approximately  thirty.  All 
students  desiring  to  sing  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  through  either  of  the 
glee  clubs.  These  also  provide  ex¬ 
perience  for  those  who  have  the  am¬ 
bition  to  become  members  of  the  con¬ 
cert  choir. 

Each  year  during  the  second  semes¬ 
ter,  special  work  is  done  with  the 
eighth  grade  boys.  ’They  provide  a 
fine  feeder  for  the  concert  choir. 
Working  with  these  boys  alone 
affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
sell  them  on  the  idea  of  how  much 
real  fun  is  contained  in  singing  and 
that  it  is  virile. 

The  glee  clubs  are  given  intensive 
work  on  fundamentals  of  voice  place¬ 
ment  and  tone  production.  However, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  overdo 
these  drills,  since  these  groups  are 
not  the  finished  products  and  l^ome 
easily  disinterested.  The  director  can 
cautiously  develop  the  drill  routine 
taking  care  not  to  spoil  the  enjoyment 
of  such  an  activity  as  this.  We  spend 
about  fifteen  minutes  of  each  re¬ 
hearsal  on  fundamentals  and  sing  a 
great  deal  of  the  music  which  the 
students  readily  understand  and  en¬ 
joy. 

Our  entire  vocal  program  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  standpoint  of  sing¬ 
ing  for  enjoyment,  without  sacrificing 
the  essential  fundamentals  of  good 
vocal  production. 

The  glee  clubs,  as  well  as  the  choir, 
use  the  Tkach  Vocal  Technic  Method. 
The  girls  sing  extensively  from  “On 
Wings  of  Song’’  and  the  boys  use 
“Singing  Down  The  Road.”  These  are 
supplemented  by  program  selections 
since  these  groups  do  occasionally 
appear  in  public. 

The  choir  membership  is  attained 
through  individual  auditions  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  restrictions  for  the  girls 
run  higher  than  for  the  boys  since 
naturally  there  are  more  girls  trying 
out  and  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
keep  good  balance.  The  time  spent 
with  the  eighth  grade  boys  is  a  good 
step  toward  better  balance  and  a 
means  of  promoting  and  retaining 
more  interest. 

We  attempt  to  lay  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  basses  and  then  develop  the 
other  sections  in  relation  thereto.  We 
have  a  fair  number  of  mature  bass 
voices.  Developing  a  tenor  section  is 
a  problem — and  we  do  on  occasion 
use  girls  to  reinforce  the  first  part. 
Care  is  taken  in  selecting  these  voices 
to  make  sure  they  blend  well.  Eighth 
grade  boys  also  have  been  used  in 
the  tenor  section  and  sometimes  they 


are  mature  enough  to  fit  in  well.  ’The 
alto  and  soprano  sections  usually 
number  about  sixteen  voices  each 
and  quality  is  stressed  in  assigning 
these  parts. 

Numerical  values  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  Rather  the  maturity  of  the 
voices  and  the  blending  quality  de¬ 
termine  the  relative  size  of  the  sec¬ 
tions. 

While  speaking  briefly  about  bal¬ 
ance  and  blend  we  might  consider 
the  seating  arrangement  of  the  sec¬ 
tions.  At  present  we  have  the  boys 
in  front  which  affords  us  better  bal¬ 
ance  and  tonal  fusion.  It  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  experiment  with  seating 
arrangements  in  an  effort  to  improve 
the  group  tone.  The  students  must 
develop  a  listening  interest  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pleasing  blend  of  tone,  and  a 
practical  arrangement  of  the  seating 
will  improve  the  listening  ability. 


Generally  though,  the  group  should 
be  arranged  in  rehearsals  as  the; 
appear  in  concert  formation. 

Our  approach  to  fundamentals  ii 
through  the  Tkach  Vocal  Technk 
Method.  About  fifteen  minutes  of  re¬ 
hearsal  time  is  spent  working  on  ex¬ 
ercises  related  to  our  song  materials. 
In  situations  such  as  ours  where  time 
is  scarce  I  think  it  is  essential  to 
stress  related  drills. 

For  example  if  a  certain  selection 
presents  phrasing  problems  we  will 
relate  them  to  our  warm-up  drills.  U 
a  song  is  constructed  in  a  minor 
tonality,  a  few  minutes  are  spent  on 
the  related  scale  in  unison  and  har¬ 
monized  form.  It  is  essential  for  the 
director  to  carefully  preview  his 
music  and  plan  each  rehearsal  sys¬ 
tematically.  ’This  is  especially  vital 
where  rehearsals  are  few. 

(Turn  to  Page  27) 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Several  recent  letters  have  asked 
me  to  review  and  recommend  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  octavos  that 
have  crossed  my  musical  palate  in  the 
past  few  months. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  about 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  review 
new  materials,  because  in  the  next 
few  weeks  wide  awake  choral  direc¬ 
tors  are  going  to  be  looking  over  a 
lot  of  music  in  search  of  that  “just 
right”  piece  for  next  year.  It  might 
be  a  little  early,  but  for  the  most 
part,  directors  who  are  organized  at 
all  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  idea 
about  the  kind  of  a  performing  group 
or  groups  they  will  be  having  next 
season,  and  consequently  should  be 
thinking  about  v4iat  their  groups  will 
be  singing. 

I  know  a  lot  of  choral  directors 
who  simply  will  not  give  one  speck 
of  thought  to  what  their  choirs  will 
be  singing  until  they  hit  the  school 
door  in  September.  Frankly,  I  don’t 
know  how  they  do  it.  Those  first  days 
of  school  are  so  hectic,  and  those 
first  rehearsals  are  the  ones  that  most 
often  make  or  break  the  whole  year’s 
program.  To  be  unconcerned  or  dis¬ 
organized  now  can  do  an  awful  lot 
of  damage  later,  so  my  suggestion  is 
to  start  reading  through  materials  as 
soon  as  possible.  It’s  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  policy  that  I  know  for  successful 
performances  next  year. 

In  reviewing  these  new  materials, 
I  have  tried  to  pick  pieces  useful  to 
many  types  of  choral  groups  and  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  ask  your  music  dealer 
to  get  you  sample  copies  of  these 
numbers.  If  they  happen  to  be  the 


Send  all  qunttlont  on  Choral  Muitc  and 
tnchniqunt  direct  to  Walter  A.  Rodby,  407 
Campbell  St.,  Joliet,  llllnolt. 


type  of  thing  you  are  looking  for, 
you’ll  have  some  pretty  nice  music 
to  work  with. 

NEW  MATEEIALS  WORTH  MORE 
THAN  A  SECOND  LOOK 

Women’s  Voices 

1.  JUBILATE  DEO—SSA—hy  Mozart, 
arranged  by  C.  Albert  Scholin.  Oc¬ 
tavo  No.  1193.  Belwin  Inc.,  ISc. 

Girls  seem  to  have  a  way  with 
Mozart.  The  clean  harmonies,  the 
neat  phrases,  the  sure  rhythms,  all 
seem  to  “come  off”  with  most  happy 
results— especially  for  the  younger 
girls  voices.  Here  is  a  case  in  point 
You  won’t  have  a  bit  of  trouble  pre¬ 
paring  this  one  for  performance,  and 
it’s  a  natural  to  use  when  your  glee 
club  or  any  part  of  it  is  asked  to 
sing  for  a  church  service.  Piano  or 
organ  accompaniment  (and  a  cap- 
pella,  if  you  wish). 

2.  CLOUDS— SSA— by  Helen  Pohl- 
mann.  Octavo  No.  6773,  Willis  Music 
Co.,  16c. 

If  any  of  you  have  studied  voice 
seriously,  sometimes  or  other  you 
have  been  exposed  to  the  lovely 
Earnest  Charles  vocal  solo  with  the 
same  title  and  the  same  words.  This 
new  setting  by  Helen  Perlman  seems 
to  capture  much  of  the  same  feeling, 
even  though  the  music  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  every  respect.  Written  for 
a  cappella  performance,  the  music  is 
easy,  and  what  pleases  me  most  is 
the  fact  that  the  composer  obviously 
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knows  what  will  sound  well  for 
women’s  voices.  Your  glee  club,  sex¬ 
tet,  or  trio  will  enjoy  working  this 
one  out. 

8.  NIGHT  SONG—SSA—by  E.  Mor¬ 
ris.  Octavo  No.  PS  58.  Sam  Fox  Pub- 
Uihing  Co.  18c. 

If  you  have  an  especially  “fru-fru” 
accompanist,  and  an  appearance  com¬ 
ing  up  at  one  of  the  local  ladies  clubs, 
then  this  one  was  written  esp^ially 
for  you.  The  girls  will  like  singing  it, 
and  the  ladies  will  simply  l-o-v-e  it! 
And  as  for  you,  the  director,  you  can 
put  the  piece  together  in  about  two 
rehearsals — a  most  worthy  item  to 
make  note  of. 

i  JUDY  AND  THE  GULLS— SSA— 
by  Dtmato.  Octavo  No.  4156,  Clayton 
F.  Summy.  20c. 

Here  is  an  easy,  but  most  effective 
piece  of  contemporary  writing.  The 
words  come  from  a  poem  by  De  La- 
marter,  who  explores  a  young  girl’s 
thoughts  as  she  wonders  about  sea 
gulls.  The  piece  is  written  to  be  per¬ 
formed  without  accompaniment,  and 
the  harmonies  are  not  of  the  “wierd” 
tontemporary  school;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they’re  quite  singable.  There  is 
food  melody  here,  too,  and  the  end¬ 
ing  winds  up  quietly  with  the  last 
ten  measures  in  unison.  Mr.  Donato 
ihows  himself  as  an  experienced  and 
original  writer  for  women’s  voices. 
Keep  your  ears  open  for  more  of  his 
work. 

MIXED  VOICES 

1.  SANCTUS  AND  HOSANNA— 
5ATB — from  the  “Requiem  Mass” 
by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  edited 
by  Walter  Ehert.  Octavo  No.  1922, 
^sey  &  Hawkes.  18c. 

This  new  excerpt  from  the  Mozart 
Requiem  makes  at  least  four  of  the 
parts  now  available  in  separate  oc¬ 
tavo  editions.  I  needn’t  report  the 
musical  value  or  singability  of  this 
piece — history  has  established  that 
long  ago.  What  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  however,  is  that  here  is  a  part 
of  one  of  the  all  time  great  choral 
works  that  can  be  performed  by  any 
ordinary  high  school  mixed  chorus. 
No  director  or  chorus  will  regret 
working  up  this  glorious  music. 

I  LETS  HAVE  A  SQUARE  DANCE 
—SATB — by  Tom  Scott.  Octavo  No. 
312-40129,  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  30c. 

This  one  is  a  zinger  if  there  ever 
was  one.  Tom  Scott  is  a  first  class 
choral  arranger  who  knows  an  awful 
lot  about  what  it  takes  to  make  a 
choral  piece  sound.  In  this  arrange¬ 
ment  he  has  combined  a  tuneful  folk- 
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Publication 


song  or  two  with  hand  clapping,  a 
square  dance  caller,  and  directions 
for  an  actual  square  dance,  if  you 
want  to  use  it.  Mr.  Scott  has  done  his 
work  in  excellent  taste,  and  its 
quality  also  shows  up  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  Westminster 
Choir  College  Library  Series.  I  will 
predict  any  choir  that  uses  this  num¬ 
ber  will  have  a  sure-fire  hit. 

3.  FESTIVAL  SONG  OF  PRAISE— 
SATB — by  Felix  Mendelssohn,  ar¬ 
ranged  and  edited  by  Harry  Robert 
Wilson  and  Earnest  E.  Harris.  Octavo 
No.  724,  Bourne  Inc.,  25c. 

Profs.  Wilson  and  Harris  have  put 
together  one  of  those  desperately 
needed  festival  pieces,  and  in  doing 
so,  have  won  a  great  big  Bravo!  from 
a  host  of  choral  directors.  The  music 
comes  from  opus  93,  written  in  Feb. 
1845,  and  is  originally  scored  for 
male  voices  and  orchestra  as  music 
to  a  Greek  play  “Oedipus  in  Colonus,’’ 
by  Sophoclese.  The  adaptation  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  work,  with  the  text 
taken  from  the  Psalms,  and  the  choral 
writing  easily  within  the  grasp  of 
the  average  mixed  chorus.  Orchestral 
accompaniment  is  also  available  to 
make  this  a  perfect  solution  to  the 
choir-orchestra  concert  closer.  Get  a 
copy  and  see  for  yourself.  You 
couldn’t  miss  with  this  one. 

4.  FIVE  SONGS  BY  CARL  MICHAEL 
BELLMAN — SATB — Edited  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Sven  Lekberg,  published 
by  Galaxy  Music  Corp. 

1.  Clock  is  Ticking  After  Twelve. 

Octavo  $1919,  15c 

2.  Laugh,  My  Friends  and  Chil¬ 
dren. 

Octavo  $1920,  20c 

3.  I  and  My  Loved  One. 

Octavo  $1921,  15c 

4.  Weep  Father  Berg,  and  Play 
For  Us. 

Octavo  $1922,  20c 

5.  Here  Behold,  Mark  You  Well. 

Octavo  $1923,  2Gc 

Any  one  of  these  five  pieces,  which, 
incidentally,  are  all  published  separ¬ 
ately  as  I  have  indicated  above,  are 
musical  gems  well  within  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  a  good  class  “C”  school  choir. 
Done  as  a  group  or  individually,  they 
would  be  a  most  worthy  addition  to 
any  choral  program.  The  music  is 
folk-like  in  nature,  excellently  ar¬ 
ranged  and  translated  (the  original 
Swedish  texts  are  included),  and  all 
five  take  a  little  over  nine  minutes 
to  do.  And  if  you  are  a  choral  director 
in  a  Swedish  community,  you  won’t 
need  Dale  Carnegie  to  tell  you  what 
a  natural  you  have  in  these  pieces. 
*  *  * 

Next  month  I  will  review  some 
tried  and  true  materials  for  all  voices. 
The  numbers  I  have  in  mind  are 
ones  that  I  have  personally  done,  or 
can  vouch  for  without  reservation. 
Also,  I’d  like  to  list  eight  pieces  that 
my  girl  glee  club  will  be  performing 
in  concert  the  first  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber. 

W.  R. 


CHORAL 
ROBES 


A  lory  flwrtow  of 
fabric*  amd  colors; 
•xcolloiir  worltoiao* 
•bip;  roesooobl* 
pries*.  Writ*  for  cof- 
olog  amd  samplo*. 

DeMoHlin  Bros,  ft  Co. 
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GOWNS 

Bring  new  drama  ta 
your  choir's  porform- 
anc*>  with  beautiful 
Moar*  Choral  Gawnt. 
Many  now  designs  in 
rich,  appropriate  col¬ 
ors  and  gorgeous  fab¬ 
rics.  Write  today  for 
complete  information- 
free  Choral  booklet 
S-200,  Color  and  Fab¬ 
ric  Selector.  Samples 
sent  on  request,  with¬ 
out  obligation. 
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By  Judy  Lee 


^outk  30-6  tjCea^ue 

CkoralanjBanJCL 


By  Edwyaa  Wmlek 
T—a-Ag^  Baportar 
QarBald,  Kaatat 


February  25,  1953,  was  the  date  of 
the  South  50-6  League  Choral  and 
Band  Clinic.  The  schools  in  the  South 
50-6  League  and  their  music  directors 
are  as  follows:  Pawnee  Rock — Mr. 
Robert  Fry  band  and  Mrs.  Allen  chor¬ 
al:  Trousdale — Mrs.  Julia  Chappell; 
Belpre — Mrs.  Lucille  Breitenback; 
Zook — Mrs.  Barbara  Whitehair;  Ra¬ 
dium — Mr.  M.  O.  Wright;  and  Gar¬ 
field — Mr.  Scott  Funston.  All  these 
schools  participated  in  the  clinic 
bringing  full  bands,  girls’  and  boys' 
glee  clubs  and  mixed  choruses.  Ap¬ 
proximately  three  hundred  fifty  boys 
and  girls  participated  in  the  clinic. 

The  massed  band  of  about  two 
hundred  fifty  pieces  was  directed  by 
Mr.  Gene  Hedlund,  band  director  at 
Kansas  State  College.  Mr.  Charles 
Wood,  also  from  Kansas  State,  di¬ 
rected  the  choral  work.  There  were 
about  three  hundred  in  mixed  chorus, 
and  about  one  hundred  fifty  in  each 
of  the  glee  clubs. 

The  band  and  choruses  had  a  va¬ 
riety  in  the  numbers  they  played  and 
sang.  The  band  played  “^lutation,” 
“Semper  Fidelis,”  “Pacific  Gran¬ 
deur,”  “Trumpet  Tupe”  from  Short 
Classics  for  Band,  “Blue  Tango,” 
“Si  Tracadero”  (Mambo),  “Teddy 
Bears  Picnic,”  and  “No  Name.”  The 
mixed  chorus  sang  “Swanee,”  “Go 
Down  Moses,”  “You’ll  Never  Walk 
Alone,”  and  “Give  Me  Your  Tired, 


Your  Poor.”  The  girls’  glee  club  sang 
two  numbers,  “My  God  and  I”  and 
“It’s  a  Grand  Night  for  Singing,”  and 
the  boys’  glee  club  sang  “May  the 
Good  Lord  Bless  and  Keep  You.” 

The  groups  were  both  very  lucky 
to  have  such  talented  men  as  Mr. 
Wood  and  Mr.  Hedlund  to  direct 
them.  I  am  sure  they  taught  each  and 
every  one  of  us  something. 

Most  of  the  plans  for  the  clinic, 
including  chair  arrangements,  were 
made  by  Mr.  Scott  Funston  and  Mr. 
Robert  Fry.  They  most. surely  should 
be  commended  on  a  job  well  done. 

As  music  reporter  of  Garfield  I 
would  like  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
music  participants  that  the  clinic  was 
a  big  success  and  that  it  was  a  great 
benefit  to  all  of  us  and  I’m  sure  the 
other  schools  feel  the  same  way. 


J4uclson  (Clarinet 

^^uartet 


By  Sandy  Stacky 
Taaa->lga  Baportar 
Hadsoa,  Ohio 


As  another  concert  season  came 
around,  once  again  our  band  sent  a 
few  participants  to  the  Ohio  Music 
Educators’  Assoc.’s  contest  for  solo¬ 
ists  and  ensembles.  Among  the  groups 
from  Hudson  was  the  clarinet  quar¬ 
tet,  who  returned  proudly  bearing 
all,  the  highest  ranking  that  can  be 
achieved.  From  there,  they  will  go 
on  to  the  state  finals. 

Soon  our  band,  under  the  fine  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  John  E.  Adams,  will 


This  k*«n  clarinat  quartat  from  tha 
Hudson  High  School  in  Hudson,  Ohio 
wolkad  off  with  a  ffrst  division  in  ona 
of  thair  racant  contasts.  Bat  thay 
procticad  thraa  hours  a  day  to  do  it. 

present  our  annual  spring  concert. 
Some  of  the  featured  selections  will 
be:  Badinage  for  Brasses,  T.V.  Suite 
— which  characterizes  the  different 
types  of  programs  that  appear  on 
television — and  One  Tune  Band,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  tunes  played  by  an 
old-fashioned  concert  band  which 
knew  only  one  melody,  and  who,  at 
the  request  of  the  townspeople,  fitted 
this  one  tune  to  many  types  of  music 
such  as  church  music,  jazz,  and  a 
tone  poem. 


Okio 

3or  Superior 


By  Jack  Zalglar 
Taaa-Aga  Baportar 
Sylvaala  High  School,  Ohio 


If  raally  must  hova  baan  axcifing  fo  hove  played  in  this  250  piece  massed  band  at 
Garfield,  Kansas  last  February.  Edwyna  Welch,  our  Taan-Aga  raporfer  from  Garfield, 
said  there  ware  over  500  kids  in  fha  massed  glee  clubs  and  band. 


Dear  Miss  Lee: 

I  am  a  new  Teen-age  Reporter  for 
the  Burnham  High  Band  imder  the 
direction  of  Mr.' Paul  Eley.  Our  con¬ 
cert  band  consists  of  60  members.  Our 
band  just  started  receiving  the  School 
Musician  and  everyone  enjoys  it  very 
much. 

At  the  present  time  our  band  is 
preparing  for  a  concert  in  which  we 
will  play  the  different  required  num¬ 
bers  for  the  band  contest,  and  we 
will  invite  neighboring  bands  and 
their  directors. 

For  the  past  two  years  our  band 
has  gone  to  the  State  Contest  and  has 
received  an  excellent  both  years,  but 
this  year  if  we  make  it  to  State  we 
hope  for  a  superior. 
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RaHl*  your  bonos  with  the  "Keen-Tones,"  might  well  be  the  slogan  of  this  terrific 
donee  bond  of  the  Summerfield  Township  High  School  Bond  from  Petersburg,  Mich¬ 
igan.  Mr.  Harvey  Mueller,  their  band  director,  says,  "There  is  a  place  in  every  music 
department  for  o  good  dance  band." 


members  from  the  seven  other  bands 
in  the  county  to  represent  the  state 
of  Georgia.  This  band  has  ninety- 
three  members  including  seventeen 
majorettes. 

On  St.  Patrick’s  Day  our  band 
marched  in  a  parade  down  Peachtree 
street.  The  majorettes  had  a  very 
good  marching  routine.  We  think 
it’s  good  because  it  has  no  twirls  and 
it  can  be  used  for  any  marching 
song.  This  routine  is  composed  of  four 
definite  parts;  each  easy  yet  colorful 
in  appearance. 

Would  any  majorettes  be  interested 
in  writing  me  and  exchanging  ideas 
for  routines  for  shows,  festivals  and 
parades?  We  would  appreciate  any 
new  ideas  and  would  be  glad  to  help 
out  with  some  of  ours.  If  you  are 
interested  you  can  write  to  me  at 
Druid  Hills  High  School,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  Georgia. 


Who  taid  foachort  won't  "lot  thoir  hair  down?"  Tako  a  look  at  tho  elarinot  and  trum- 
pot  playort.  Thoy  aro  Mr,  Baron,  diroctor,  and  Mr.  Millar,  tha  math  taachar  of  tha 
Druid  HilU  High  School,  at  Emory,  Gaorgio.  Tha  occasion?  Tho  Lion's  minstrol  show. 


Wins 

^op6  .3h  {^anJl an  JO,  oruS 


if  WlaHfd  Harrfsoa 
Taaa-Aga  Kaporlar 
Emory  UaivartHy,  Ga. 


The  Fifth  District  Musical  Festival 
has  just  ended  and  we  were  very 
happy  to  find  that  our  chorus,  band, 
soloists,  majorettes,  and  ensembleh 
made  superior  ratings.  All  of  them 
will  go  to  the  State  Music  Festival 
where  we  hope  they  will  receive  very 
good  ratings. 

On  May  the  7th,  a  few  members 
of  our  band  will  take  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  DeKalb  County  Band 
and  the  Georgia  State  Safety  Patrols. 
These  members  will  join  with  the 


'Veen-Dones^^  Daps  Wilk 

.^J^een-^ eenS  at  Jf^eterik 


Utf 


By  Site  Palmer 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
Petersburg,  Michigan 


When  it  comes  to  dance  music, 
things  really  jump  at  Summerfield 
Township  High  School,  Petersburg, 
Michigan  when  the  “Teen-Tones” 
give  out  with  their  hot  licks. 

Each  Wednesday  morning  one  hour 
before  school  starts,  you  will  find 
the  “Teen-Tones”  hard  at  work  on 
new  music.  The  band  plays  regular 
dance  band  orchestrations  and  boasts 
two  very  good  vocalists  in  Dale 
Hutchinson  and  Joann  Gordon.  They 
find  that  the  dancers  like  the  music 
with  a  beat,  especially  polkas,  equally 
as  well  as  the  slow,  soothing  refrains. 

This  group  has  played  for  dances 
sponsored  by  various  organizations 
such  as  the  local  Kiwanis  Club, 
P.T.A.  and  the  Band  Boosters  Club. 
On  several  occasions  they  provided 
music  for  after  game  dances.  Every 
Friday  noon  will  find  the  “Teen- 
Tones”  playing  for  the  noon  hour 
dancing  enjoyment  of  the  students 
in  the  high  school  gym.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  provide  accompaniment  and 
show  music  for  a  forthcoming  min¬ 
strel  show. 

A  contest  is  being  carried  on  among 
the  senior  band  members  for  any 
clever  monogram  idea  that  will  in 
any  way  depict  the  name  “Teen- 
Tones”  which  will  be  displayed  on 
the  front  of  the  music  stands. 


C^kartierS  features  Dk  em 

SoutkLnJ  RkapsoJf 


•v  Louis  Marra 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
Wasbingten,  Pa. 


We  at  Chartiers  enjoy  your  articles 
very  much  Judy  and  look  forward  to 
the  School  Musician  each  month.  Here 
is  something  about  our  High  School 
Band. 

We  field  a  smart  looking  band  dur¬ 
ing  football  season.  Our  Director,  Mr. 
Joseph  Chimento,  puts  us  through 
the  paces  every  morning  and  evening 
but  we  love  it.  Our  majorettes  wear 
uniforms  patterned  after  those  worn 
by  the  Miami  High  School  group.  The 
girls  created  a  great  sensation  with 
their  satin  uniforms. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  won¬ 
derful  Band  Parent  Organization. 
There’s  nothing  they  won’t  do  for  us. 

Each  year  we  sponsor  a  Square 
Dance.  The  proceeds  are  used  to  buy 
accessories. 

Our  annual  concert  was  held  on 
April  23rd.  It  was  a  joint  program 
with  our  Glee  Club.  The  Theme  was 
“A  Southland  Rhapsody”.  After  the 
concert  a  local  industrial  firm  feted 
the  band. 
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"MUSIC  PEN  PAL  CLUB" 


TEN  TOP  MARCHES 


fy  Gory  W.  Lomgrh 
fol  Club  Coordhoior 
702  W.  Matea  S«. 
Gr*M  lay,  Wisceati* 


This  month  of  May  brings  contest 
excitement  to  a  new  high  as  the  time 
rapidly  approaches  when  you  will  be 
standing  before  a  judge  ready  to 
perform.  The  fresh  spring  air  surges 
through  you  and  lifts  your  enthusi¬ 
asm.  I  sincerely  wish  the  best  in 
musical  experience  for  every  one  of 
you. 

Our  club  has  expanded  to  include 
35  members,  yes,  35  music  students 
and  more  are  being  added  all  the 
time. 

Bandmaster  Paul  Lavalle  was  un¬ 
able  to  send  us  his  message  this 
month,  but  if  any  of  you  members 
have  any  questions  to  ask  of  him 
please  send  them  to  me  and  we  will 
have  them  in  the  next  issue. 

Joan  Finsterbusch  from  California 
wrote  me  a  very  interesting  sugges¬ 
tion.  Her  idea  was  that  we  have  a 
convention  during  the  summer.  1 
think  it  is  a  splendid  idea.  She  sug¬ 
gested  we  could  start  a  fund  to  help 
those  who  could  not  come  because  of 
the  travelling  expense.  How  about 
it?  I  would  indeed  like  to  hear  from 
all  of  you  members. 

Here  at  West  High  School  in  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin  our  band  is  working 
on  music  such  as;  Universal  Judge¬ 
ment  by  Camille  de  Nardis,  Serenata 
by  Anderson,  Hands  Across  the  Sea 
by  Sousa,  Second  Movement  of  the 
Unfinished  Symphony  and  others. 
How  does  that  compare  with  your 
programs?  What  music  is  being 
played  in  Rensselaer,  New  York, — 
Lima,  Ohio, — Sheboygan,  Wisconsin, 
and  many  others? 

Our  Teenage-Editor  Judy  Lee  is 
sure  pleased  with  the  many  letters 
and  many  music  students  who  have 
written  those  letters.  She  has  surely 
made  the  Teenage  section  one  of  the 
best  sections  hasn’t  she.  It  will  never 
fail  to  amaze  me  that  this  magazine 
is  so  wonderful. 

Here  are  some  new  members  just 
waiting  to  use  that  new  ink  pen. 
Drop  them  a  letter  of  welcome  will 
you? 


Sylvia  Founiaine,  527  St.  Louis  St., 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  Alto  Clarinet. 

Beverly  Allen,  Franklin  Street  Road, 
Auburn,  New  York,  Piano. 

Jeane  Finsterbnsh,  418  Hemlock 
Ave.,  South  San  Francisco,  California, 
French  Horn. 

Delores  Trahen,  P.O.  Box  54,  Payne, 
Louisiana,  Clarinet. 

Bud  Wilbur,  920  Second  St.,  Rens¬ 
selaer,  New  York,  Bass  Horn. 

Barbara  Halat,  1216  East  Howard 
Ave.,  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  Clarinet — 
Majorette. 

.Uice  C.  Riemer,  Route  1,  Box  18-C, 


Gee  gang  ...  it  looks  like  every¬ 
body  that  ever  voted  for  a  march 
voted  again  this  month.  The  pattern 
looks  almost  like  it  did  the  early  part 
of  the  year. 

Notice  that  Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever  went  boimcing  back  into  first 
place  again.  Leonard  Smith’s  Hail 
Detroit  held  a  steady  second,  with 
Henry  Fillmore’s  swell  Men  of  Ohio 
coming  along  in  third  position.  Mr. 
Fillmore  takes  the  number  four  posi¬ 
tion  too  with  his  popular  Footlifter 
March. 

The  May  issue  was  the  last  issue 
for  printing  the  voting  results.  For 
the  June  issue  (the  final  issue  for  this 
school  year)  will  list  the  10  Top 
Marches  for  the  entire  school  year.  I 
will  rate  them  according  to  their 


years  average.  You  may  be  surprised 
at  the  results. 

Here  is  the  way  you  rated  the 
marches  for  the  month  of  April: 

1.  Stars  and  Stripes 


Forever  . Sousa 

2.  Hail  Detroit . Smith 


3.  Men  of  Ohio . 

4.  The  Footlifter . 

. Fillmore 

. Fillmore 

5.  Hail  America . 

. . Richards 

6.  Black  Jack . 

. Hufler 

7.  Night  Flight 

. King 

8.  El  Capitan . 

. Sousa 

9,  His  Honnr  . . . 

. Fillmore 

10.  March  of  the 
Steelmen  . 

. Belsterling 

I  have  some  swell  plans  to  tell  you 
about  the  new  contest  for  next  year 
in  the  June  issue  ...  I  think  you  will 
like  them.  .  .  .J.L. 


Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin,  Clar¬ 
inet. 

They  will  be  thrilled  to  hear  from 
you  members. 

See  you  next  month. 

Remember,  your  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  are  always  welcome.  Best  of 
luck  in  that  contest. 

Sincerely, 

Gary 


WaM  urn  14Jeari  ^niformi 

^i^kl  different  'WJaiji 


ly  JaamHo  Jehasea 
T—a-Aga  Maportar 
Topeka,  Kaasas 


We  are  certainly  proud  of  our  band 
this  year.  In  the  past  two  years,  we 
have  improved  a  great  deal  and  we 
hope  to  continue  to  do  so.  We  owe  a 
lot  of  this  to  our  splendid  director, 
Mr.  Noah  Kneppbr.  We  now  have 


band  officers  who  are  filling  their  of¬ 
fices  and  doing  it  with  a  lot  of  pleas¬ 
ure. 

Last  year  the  band  went  to  a  con¬ 
test  which  is  held  each  year  at  the 
Kansas  University.  And  to  our  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  we  won  first  rating  in 
our  class.  This  was  the  first  time  we 
had  ever  entered  a  contest  of  any 
kind  and  our  parents  and  citizens 
were  so  proud  of  us  that  they  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  school  board  that  they 
buy  us  uniforms. 

At  the  first  of  this  year  this  was 
done  and  we  now  have  them.  I  am 
enclosing  a  picture  of  our  band  offic¬ 
ers  wearing  their  imiforms  and  hold¬ 
ing  their  instruments.  If  you  look 
close  you  will  notice  that  they  are 
each  wearing  their  uniforms  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  These  are  seven  of  the 
eight  ways  we  can  wear  them. 

Those  uniforms  are  really  some¬ 
thing,  Juanita.  Congratulations  on 
winning  first  rating  in  your  very  first 
contest .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


How  many  uniforms?  Just  on#  but  worn  sovon  of  tko  •!9kt  possibU  ways.  Modeling 
tboir  now  uniforms  oro  the  Washburn  High  School  Bond  ofRcors  of  1953.  They  are, 
loft  to  right:  Juanita  Johnson  (our  Topoka  roportor),  Gary  Fonity,  Normalio  Brown, 
Donna  Potorson,  Pat  Crono,  Sandra  McElroy,  and  Evolyn  Potors. 
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^  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  ^ 

WASHINGTON  ^ 

■{t  March  20,  1953  ^ 

►*  Dear  Mr.  Rivers:  ^ 

■t*  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  s 

^  to  extend  congratulations  on 
the  thirtieth  annual  observ- 
auce  of  National  and  Inter-  ^ 

•Js  American  Music  Week.  ^ 

{{  I  am  heartily  in  accord  4- 

^  with  your  aim  to  promote  ij. 

wider  enjoyment  of  mtuic 
and  greater  participation, 
especially  among  young  peo-  ^ 
pie,  in  the  art  of  music  rruxk-  jj. 
ing.  It  is  good  to  know,  too, 

^  that  you  are  recommending  ^ 
-C*  this  year  special  opportun- 
^  ities  in  music  for  servicemen,  r}- 

and  that  you  are  cooperating  ^ 
with  the  Department  of  De- 
■5^  fense  toward  this  end.  I  hope  ^ 
■{t  many  civilian  groups  will  4 
^  cooperate  in  these  projects.  ^ 

Plecue  convey  my  best 
wishes  to  all  who  contribute  ^ 

to  the  success  of  the  1 953  ob-  ^ 

^  servance.  4, 

<t  Sincerely,  4- ! 

(Signed) 

^  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

^  Mr.  T.  E.  Rivers  ^ 

^  Secretary 

National  and  Inter-American 
Music  Week  Committee 
National  Recreation  Associ-  ^ 

•Ci  ation  4- 

^  315  Fourth  Avenue  ^ 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

*  4 

ij.  ^  If.  xf  If  If  If  tf  3f  If 


III.  Unit  of  ASTA  Gives 
Outstanding  String  Clinic 

The  Illinois  Unit  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  String  Teachers  Association  and 
The  University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Music  presented,  on  March  22nd,  in 
Chicago,  before  an  enthusiastic  au¬ 
dience,  Max  Rostal,  the  renowned 
English  violinist  and  teacher. 

After  introductory  remarks  by 
Otto  Leppert  of  Lyon  &  Healy,  Mr. 
Rostal  gave  a  lecture  demonstration 
on  the  subject  “Violin  Technic  and 
Interpretation  of  Bach,”  expounding 
his  theories  by  playing  passages  from 
the  works  of  Bach. 

A  panel  discussion  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  teachers  and  orchestra 
directors  followed.  Participants  were 
Dr.  Duane  Haskell,  Charlotte  Cham¬ 
bers,  George  Perlman,  Ebba  Sund- 
strom  Nylander,  Sylvan  Ward,  Mario 


"Big  Brats  Band"  Sound  May  be  Stereophonic 
Latky  Experiments  With  New  Cinemascope 


During  a  recent  conference  with 
Jesse  L.  Lasky,  the  famous  Holly¬ 
wood  producer,  who  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  plans  to  produce  “The 
Big  Brass  Band,”  which  will  feature 
the  “First  All-American  School  Band,” 
he  revealed  how  he  and  his  staff  of 
experts  have  been  experimenting 
with  the  use  of  Stereophonic  Soimd 
and  both  the  new  wide  screen  Cine¬ 
mascope  and  Third  Dimensional 
processes. 

Mr.  Lasky  has  been  quite  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  developments  of 
“The  Robe”  which  is  to  be  released 
soon.  He  stated  that  “The  Big  Brass 
Band"  must  be  reproduced  in  the 
finest  of  audio  and  visual  processing; 
that  when  his  picture  is  released,  the 
people  of  the  world  will  be  able  to 
see  and  hear  the  true  American  youth 
bandsmen  as  if  the  viewer  was  pres¬ 
ent  when  the  scenes  were  produced. 

“The  wide  screen  Cinemascope 
does  not  requii'e  the  use  of  glasses” 
said  Mr.  Lasky.  “It  is  not  particularly 
necessary  to  use  close-up  shots  of 
individuals,  for  you  can  easily  iden¬ 
tify  an  individual  in  a  scene  of  one 


Mancinelli,  Bernard  Fischer  and  Paul  i 
Rolland.  ( 

A  program  of  quartet  music  was  1 
played  by  the  student  quartet  of  the  : 
University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wolfgang  Kuhn,  President  of  ; 
the  Illinois  Unit  of  the  American 
String  Teachers  Association,  invites 
all  who  are  interested  in  attending 
programs  of  this  kind  to  write  to  him 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Music  in  Urbana. 

WorkshopA^linic  Set  At 

U.  of  N.  C.—June  1-7 

The  Music  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  N.  C.  Bandmasters 
Association  is  sponsoring  a  Band 
Workshop-Clinic  to  be  held  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  during  the  week  of  Jime 
1-7.  The  program  is  designed  as  a 
service  to  North  Carolina  band  direc¬ 
tors  and  high  school  musicians. 

An  All-State  High  School  Band  is 
being  assembled  for  the  Clinic.  This 
group  will  be  made  up  of  the  most 
outstanding  high  school  musicians  in 
North  Carolina.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
band  a  student  must  have  received 
a  rating  of  Superior  or  Excellent  in 
instrumental  solo  or  ensemble  play¬ 
ing  in  this  year’s  North  Carolina 
Music  Contests. 

The  guest  clinic  director  will  be 
Leonard  B.  Smith  of  Detroit,  Mich- 


hundred  people.  The  Stereophonic 
sound  that  we  have  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  uses  as  many  as  seven 
speakers  for  the  audio  reproduc¬ 
tion,”  he  added  further.  “Just  think, 
when  a  parade  is  from  right  screen 
to  center  and  then  off  left,  the  sound 
in  the  theater  will  correspond  to  the 
movement.  People  will  actually  re¬ 
ceive  the  effect  as  if  the  band  were 
in  the  theater  in  person.” 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  Mr. 
Lasky  said  that  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to*  announce  some  exciting  news 
about  the  “First  All-American  School 
Band”  very  soon,  and  that  every  boy 
and  girl  in  America  who  played  a 
band  instrument  will  be  thrilled  at 
the  potential,  when  they  hear  the 
news. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will 
give  the  full  details  of  Mr.  Lasky’s 
announcement  when  he  is  ready  to 
make  it  public.  The  Editor  of  the 
SM  noted  a  twinkle  in  Mr.  Lasky’s 
eye  when  he  asked  him  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  there  a  possibility  that  we 
may  release  the  good  news  in  the 
June  issue?” 

igan.  Mr.  Smith  was  for  many  years 
cornet  soloist  with  the  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman  Band  of  New  York  City.  He 
is  now  director  of  bands  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detroit  and  also  directs 
a  professional  band  in  summer  con¬ 
certs  on  Belle  Isle  in  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan. 


In  memory  of  their  ton,  who  died  in 
World  War  II,  Mr.  and  Mrt.  Walter 
E.  Best  of  Winchester,  Ind.,  hove  et- 
toblithed  the  John  E.  Best  Memorial 
Scholarship  in  musk  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Best  is  shown  above 
(seated  center)  with  Daniel  L  Mar¬ 
tino  (also  seated),  Director  of  Indi¬ 
ana  University  Bands,  and  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  "Marching  Hundred,”  first 
to  receive  the  awordt.  Seated  is 
Donna  Williams,  and  standing  (left 
to  right)  are  James  Carroll,  W,  John 
Dare,  John  Zavacky,  and  Maugham 
Lehr. 
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South  Eastern  Band  Clinic  | 
Set  for  August  21,  22 


The  Second  Annual  South-East 
Band  Clinic  will  be  held  in  South 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  August  21  and  22. 
Charles  H.  Gorby,  clinic  director,  an-  i 
nounces  that  band  directors,  music  | 
supervisors,  and  college  music  ma¬ 
jors  are  invited  to  attend  the  tuition-  i 
free,  two-day  clinic. 

Clinics  will  be  held  on  “Brass 
Mouthpieces,  How  to  Select  and  Use , 
Them  and  to  Overcome  Common 
Faults  of  Brass  Players.”  A  reed 
clinic  will  include  demonstrations  | 
and  teaching  techniques  of  the  so¬ 
prano,  alto,  bass,  and  contra-bass 
clarinets. 

An  outstanding  high  school  band 
will  give  a  complimentary  con-  | 
cert.  New  publications  will  be  read, 
and  there  will  be  talks  on  football 
bands,  plus  a  modeling  exhibition 
of  the  newest  trends  in  band,  ma¬ 
jorette,  and  director  uniforms.  I 


OPPOSITE  PAGE 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  ENLARGED  . 

The  growth  of  the  3-M  society  has  i 
been  so  phenomenal,  (chapters  are 
now  in  operation  in  twenty-five 
states),  that  the  executive  board  of 
the  national  organization  has  been 
increased  by  three  members.  New 
members,  announced  by  President 
Alexander  M.  Harley,  include  Arthur 
E.  Bausenbach,  manufacturer,  Buffa¬ 
lo,  New  York;  Henry  C.  Berquist, 
businessman,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
and  Reuben  E.  Swanson,  counselor  at 
law.  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


eia;in  chapter  active 

Elgin  High  School’s  (Illinois)  3-M 
chapter,  which  initiated  thirty-four 
new  members  on  March  26,  is  carry¬ 
ing-through  its  year’s  program  with 
great  enthusiasm.  They  are  co-spon¬ 
soring  the  Annual  Music  Festival 
and  ai'e  making  plans  for  a  Modern 
Music  Masters  uance.  A  new  point 
system  is  making  their  membership 
more  active. 

Recently  the  Elgin  chapter  went  to 
Chicago  for  a  smorgasbord  dinner  at 
(Turn  to  Page  46) 


The  twenty  pictures  on  the  opposite  pa9e  were  token  during  the  recent  American  Bandmasters  Association  convention  held 
in  Florida.  You  hove  seen  these  great  names  on  the  format  podium  and  lecture  platform.  Here  is  a  candid  review  of  these 
some  men  os  you  see  them  when  they  are  away  from  their  batons  and  conductors'  scores. 


TOP  ROW;  (I)  Lt.  Col.  William  Santelmann,  director  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  and  new  president  of  the  A.B.A., 
very  graciously  autographed  programs  for  the  members  of  the  University  of  Florida  Band  following  the  concert  at  Gainesville. 
(2)  The  weatherman  cooperated  beautifully  as  can  be  seen  by  the  dress  of  these  A.B.A.  members  which  include  Dr.  Edwin 
^anko  Goldman,  conductor  of  the  Goldman  Band,  Dr.  William  Revelli,  Director  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Bands,  Dr. 
Austin  Harding,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Bonds.  (3)  Here  are  some  of  tho  active  and  ossociate  A.B.A. 
members  posing  for  a  picture  in  front  of  Harold  Bachman's  famous  U.  of  Florida  "Gator  Bond."  (4)  Sigard  Rascher,  famous 
saxophonist,  who  was  guest  soloist  with  the  band,  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  buffet  lunch  which  followed  the  concert.  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Mark  Hindsley  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  Bands  seemed  to  enjoy  it  too. 


SECOND  ROW:  (I)  Dr.  Goldman  and  Dr.  Harding  had  just  gotten  bock  their  land-legs  after  the  glass-bottom  boat  trip 
through  Silver  Springs  by  the  members.  (2)  A  special  "A.B.A.  Water  Pageant"  was  staged  for  the  members  at  picturesque 
Cypress  Gardens.  Here  we  see  four  of  the  Hawaiian  cast  posing  with  the  non-reluctant  members.  (3)  Lowrence  Fogelberq  of 
Bradley  University  and  Lt.  Col.  Sontleman  pose  with  one  of  the  39  wives  along  side  one  of  the  two  U.  of  Florida  furnished 
Greyhound  busses  that  took  the  A.B.A.  caravan  on  the  memorable  trip  from  Gainesville  to  Miami.  (4)  Dr.  Goldman  poses  with 
three  happy  Deland  High  School  Band  students  just  pr'ior  to  thpir  morning  A.B.A.  assembly  salute  in  their  own  auditorium. 


THIRD  ROW;  (I)  Dr.  Peter  Buys  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  looked  rolher  skeptical  as  Arthur  L.  Williams,  director  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Bonds  and  Editor  of  the  SM  Band  Stand,  breaks  forth  with  a  big  smile  as  he  samples  some  fresh  Deland,  Fla., 
orange  juice.  (2)  Mrs.  Revelli,  Lynn  Sams,  Honorary  Life  Associate  member,  and  Dr.  Revelli  wasted  no  time  in  digging  into 
the  delicious  buffet  lunch  served  to  the  members  on  the  lawn  of  John  Honey's  beautiful  residence.  (3)  Here  we  see  Captain 
Francis  E.  Resta,  Director  of  the  West  Point  Band,  and  host  for  next  year's  convention,  enjoying  lunch  with  three  of  the  lady 
guests  of  the  Deland  High  School  Band.  (4)  The  caravan  paused  at  Sehbring  to  pay  homage  to  a  departed  A.B.A.  member, 
the  beloved  Peter  J.  Gustot,  who  was  to  hove  been  one  of  the  Rorida  hosts.  Captain  James  C.  Harper,  director  of  the  Lenoir, 
N.  C.  High  School  Band  conducted  a  short  service  after  President  Revelli  had  placed  a  wreath  on  Mr.  Gustat's  grave. 


FOURTH  ROW;  (I)  No  one  spoke  ...  it  was  as  if  the  Creator  was  touching  you  ...  as  the  members  stood  in  reverence 
as  they  heard  the  great  carillons  in  concert  at  the  famous  Bach  Tower  enroute  to  Lake  Wales.  (2)  The  guest  conductors  pose 
before  Otto  Kroushaar's  excellent  Lake  Wales  High  School  Band  following  the  evening  concert  in  that  city.  (3)  Rusty  Bainum. 
Director  of  Bands,  U.  of  Northwestern,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  A.B.A.,  tells  Nels  Vogel,  newly  elected  associote  member  from 
Moorehead,  Minnesota,  that  he  thinks  the  Lake  Wales  H.  S.  Band  room  is  about  the  best  he  has  ever  seen.  All  enjoyed  the 
buffet  lunch  after  the  concert.  (4)  A.B.A.  got  down  to  the  real  business  when  they  got  to  Miami.  Here  we  see  Fred  McCall 
(standing).  Director  of  the  U.  of  Miami  Band  and  ofRcial  hast  of  the  convention,  chatting  with  Lt.  Commander  Charles  Brend- 
ler.  Director  of  the  United  States  Navy  Band,  and  Lt.  Col.  S.  E.  Mear,  in  charge  of  U.  S.  Army  Bands,  between  one  of  the 
several  business  sessions. 


BOTTOM  ROW;  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  convention  was  the  formal  A.B.A.  banquet  presented  by  the  Orange  Bowl  As¬ 
sociation.  Lynn  Sams,  honorary  Life  Associate  member,  is  seen  as  he  addressed  the  banquet.  Paul  Yoder  was  the  congenial  toast¬ 
master.  (2)  Henry  Fillmore  (Uncle  Henry  to  thousands  of  H.  S.  bandsmen)  is  seen  here  with  Mrs.  Forrest  McAllister,  wife  of 
the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  editor  ond  publisher,  as  they  were  snapped  immediately  following  the  banquet.  (3)  David  Hughes 
obliged  the  command  of  the  photographer  to  say  "cheese"  as  he  clicked  a  candid  shot  inside  the  bus  following  the  U.  of  Miami 
concert.  The  three  on  the  right,  including  Dale  Harris  (center),  didn't  quite  make  it.  (4)  Everyone  had  a  wonderful  time  from 
start  to  finish.  They  even  enjoyed  the  chow  line  at  the  luncheon  served  by  the  U.  of  Miami.  If  you  look  close  you  will  see  Paul 
Yoder  smiling  an  agreeable  "yes  indeed,  we  had  a  wonderful  convention." 
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Sand  all  quattiont  diract  to  Floyd 
Zarbock,  707  Oiford,  Ann  Arbor, 
MIchiqan. 


The  summer  time  is  not  only  a 
“playtime”  period,  but  it  is  also  an 
educational  period.  Summer  camps 
for  music  and  for  twirlers  have  been 
increasing  in  number  and  in  caliber 
in  recent  years,  and  may  we  add 
not  with  out  good  reasons.  If  we  were 
to  examine  a  typical  summer  twirling 
camp,  we  would  find  that  it  has 
many  attributes  for  the  “summer 
camp  student.” 

High  on  our  list  of  attributes  of¬ 
fered  to  twirlers  at  a  summer  camp, 
are  the  instructors.  Some  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best  teachers  in  the  twirl¬ 
ing  field  devote  a  good  portion  of 
their  summer  time  to  teaching  at 
summer  twirling  camps.  Usually  a 
camp  will  not  only  have  one  quali¬ 
fied  teacher,  but  frequently  there  will 
be  two  or  more  there  to  help  you, 
the  twirling  student.  This  concentra-  j 
tion  of  teaching  potential  is  certainly 
a  merit  to  twirling  camps. 

Another  attribute  of  the  summer 
twirling  camp  is  that  it  combines  your 
twirling  education  with  recreation. 
As  we  all  know  “all  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,”  and  so 
the  planners  of  summer  camps  have 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  in  de¬ 
signing  the  schedule  of  the  camp  so 
that  an  appropriate  amount  of  time 
is  devoted  to  recreation.  Do  not  for- 
i  get,  however,  that  the  main  reason 

I  for  attending  a  summer  twirling  camp 

j  is  to  further  your  twirling  education. 

Still  another  attribute  of  summer 
I  twirling  camps  is  that  they  offer  one 

I  or  more  wee^  of  concentrated  learn¬ 

ing.  Frequently  during  the  winter 
time  students  tend  to  lay  aside  their 
j  baton,  especially  after  marching  sea¬ 

son  and  be  content  with  letting  it 
I  collect  dust.  Usually  this  period  is 

I  also  one  when  the  twirler  forgets 

twirls.  At  a  summer  camp,  however, 
^  one  almost  lives  with  the  baton  in 

one’s  hands.  Because  the  learning  is 
f  quite  intensive,  you  do  not  forget 

I  new  movements. 

A  final  attribute  of  the  summer 


camp  is  that  instruction  is  provided 
not  only  in  twirling  but  also  in  such 
arts  as  flag  swinging,  rope  spinning, 
sword  twirling,  gim  spinning,  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching,  drum  majoring,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  marching.  We  feel  that 
everyone  should  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  above  arts  in  addition  to 
their  knowledge  of  twirling. 

Before  you  decide  which  twirling 
camp  or  camps  to  attend,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  that  you  inquire  about  them 
first.  Find  out  if  they  will  have  qual¬ 
ified  instructors,  and  the  proper  fa¬ 
cilities  of  a  camp.  Usually  if  the 
camp  has  been  held  for  more  than 
two  summers  it  is  a  well-established 
one,  and  this  summer  as  in  past  sum¬ 
mers  there  will  be  many  new  camps, 
all  of  which  will  be  worth  looking  \ 
over. 

We  feel  that  if  you  do  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a  summer  camp, 
by  all  means  do  so. 

We  have  had  several  people  write 
in  and  asked  us  to  discuss  showman¬ 
ship  and  its  relationship  to  twirling. 
Others  have  asked  us  to  discuss  or 
define  ambidexterity.  These  two  im¬ 
portant  elements  were  mentioned  in 
our  April  “TWIRLING  WORKSHOP” 
as  being  a  part  of  most  twirling  score 
sheets,  and  so  in  our  neTrt  “Twirling 
Workshop”  we  will  present  your 
views  and  our  own  on  the  above  two 
necessary  aspects  of  twirling.  See 
you  in  June. 


"Clinic  In  The  Sky"  Set 
For  Aug.  24  Thru  Sept  4 

I  The  dates  of  Southern  California’s 
unique  Clinic  in  the  Sky,  combina¬ 
tion  baton  twirling-vacation  camp 
have  been  set  for  August  24th 
through  September  4th. 

Amid  towering  pines  and  moun¬ 
tains,  7000  feet  above  sea  level, 
twirlers  can  enjoy  2  jam  packed 
weekly  sessions  which  will  embrace 
daily,  6  hours  of  twirling  mixed  with 
swimming,  horseback  riding,  wienie 
bakes  and  hikes. 

Ted  Otis,  director  of  the  camp  has 
announced  that  among  the  top  notch 
instructors  will  be  Duke  Miller  and 
John  Large. 

IBTF  TWIRL-O-QUIZ 

Mayaard  Vallar,  ItTF  Advisor 

Answer  the  Twirl-O-Quiz  with  a  Yes 
or  No.  Correct  answers  appear  below. 

1.  Clever  and  simple  rhythm  steps 
coordinated  with  twirling  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  the  majorettes  while 
the  Band  executes  a  formation  on 
the  field. 

2.  A  well-executed  simple  routine 

(Turn  to  Page  39) 


Miehison  Majorette  Named 
Miss  Majorette  of  America 
for  the  Year  1953 


Pert  Sonie  Rogers,  Watervliet, 
Michigan,  has  been  named  as  Miss 
Majorette  of  America — 1953.  A  high 
school  junior,  Sonie  was  selected  from 
a  field  of  more  than  3,000  majorettes 
who  submitted  photographs  of  them¬ 
selves  to  be  judged  on  photographic 
poise,  beauty,  charm  and  personality. 

The  annual  contest  is  conducted  by 
the  National  Baton  Twirling  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  official  publication — THE 
DRUM  MAJOR. 


Drum  and  Twirling  Contest 
Set  for  San  Francisco 


The  7th  Annual  Twin  Peaks  DRUM 
FESTIVAL  and  BATON  TWIRLING 
CONTEST  will  be  held  on  the  eve¬ 
nings  of  May  22  and  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  May  23  at  Kezar 
Pavilion,  Waller  and  Stanyan  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  California,  according 
to  Clifford  J.  Roberts,  Chairman. 

There  will  be  seven  different  class¬ 
ifications  in  this  combination  contest. 
They  are;  Baton  Twirling  Soloists, 
Exhibition,  Two  Baton,  Twirling  Eln- 
sembles.  Boys  and  Girls  Bugling, 
Boys  and  Girls  Drumming,  and  Drill 
Teams.  Age  groups  are  many,  in¬ 
cluding  3  to  6  year  olds,  to  Men  and 
Women  Drumming. 

For  additional  information  on  this 
fine  contest,  write  direct  to  Clifford 
J.  Roberts,  Chairman,  Twin  Peaks 
Drum  Festival,  2238 -35th  Ave.,  San 
Francisco  16,  California. 


SOUTHMM  CAUSOKMIA'S 

CLINIC  IN  THE  SKY 

Allfast  24— Saftaaibar  4 

Compisfs  and  Varisd  laton  Twirlinq  Program 

STAR  STUDDED  STAFF 

Writs:  Tsd  Otis,  Bos  3SI3,  Long  loach  1, 
Calil. 
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latoa  Twirling 


first  performance  in  Landstuhl,  Ger¬ 
many.  Landstuhl  was  a  town  approx¬ 
imately  45  miles  from  Weisbaden. 
Believe  me,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
hundred  miles  the  rate  that  bus  was 
going  on  those  brick  roads.  Still,  I 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  I  knew 
I  would  never  return  to  Germany 
ever  again,  so  I  took  in  every  square 
inch  of  the  land.  To  say  the  least,  it 
was  a  new  experience.  Upon  arriv¬ 
ing,  we  had  chow.  Most  likely,  you 
will  hear  more  about  chow  than  any 
other  part  of  the  trip.  Really,  the 
food  was  A-1.  The  show  went  over 
well. 

Wednesday  night,  we  gave  a  con¬ 
cert  in  the  Kuehr  House  on  a  big 
beautiful  stage  with  a  disappearing 
ceiling.  It  wasn’t  actually  disappear¬ 
ing,  it  was  just  so  high  that  it  could 
hardly  be  seen.  Again,  chandeliers 
were  all  along  the  ceiling,  but  this 
time  it  was  high  enough  to  be  missed 
by  a  baton. 

December  24th,  was  Christmas  Eve. 
It  was  a  glorious  Christmas  Eve. 
Some  officials  gave  us  a  mammoth 
feast  with  all  the  trimmings  after 
the  concert.  Well,  I  won’t  go  into 
detail  about  the  food,  but  it  was  the 
best  to  be  had.  After  stuffing  our¬ 
selves,  six  of  us  decided  to  go  to 
midnight  church  service.  What  was 
in  my  heart  that  night  could  never 
be  expressed.  The  simplicity  of  the 
beautiful  stone  church  was  enough 
to  bring  me  a  joyous  Christmas. 
Church  was  over  and  we  were  on 
our  way  to  the  hotel  being  met  by 
gay  delightful  people  celebrating  the 
Christmas  cheer  by  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing. 

On  Christmas  day,  we  went  to 
Munich,  Germany.  There,  we  had 
dinner  and  later  took  a  tour  of  the 
historical  town.  At  the  show  that 
night,  we  met  several  people  that  we 
knew  by  acquaintances  at  college. 
Even  one  of  the  former  band  boys 
was  stationed  here.  It  was  nice  to 
(Turn  to  Page  36) 


Needless  to  say  he  brought  the  plane 
down  without  a  fiaw.  We  arrived 
Monday  afternoon  on  the  23  of  De¬ 
cember.  Here  we  first  met  with  cus¬ 
toms.  From  thence  on,  it  was  natural 
to  go  through  ritual  customs  showing 
our  passports  and  practically  sign¬ 
ing  our  lives  away.  It  was  here  where 
we  learned  how  valuable  our  pass¬ 
ports  were.  Really,  it  wasn’t  the  ac¬ 
tual  passport,  but  the  covering.  Each 
person  hid  their  passports  somewhere 
amongst  their  clothing  and  guarded 
it  closely.  If  we  were  to  lose  them, 
it  would  mean  only  to  stay  over  there 
for  sometime.  No  one  deserved  this. 

Our  first  night  in  Weisbaden  was 
certainly  a  strange  one.  We  were 
billeted  in  the  Tannus  Hotel.  This 
hotel  and  all  hotels  in  Europe  were 
different  from  our  modern  and  con¬ 
venient  hotels  in  the  states.  Usually, 


f  y  Naomi  Zarboek 
TwMIog  Dram  Ma/er«H* 
Hardh  SiaiiHoas  U»lvor$Hy 
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Part  two 

The  Ocean  and  Germany 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  in 
a  series  of  three  exclusive  articles  by 
Naomi  Zarboek  concerning  her  trip 
to  Europe  with  a  twirling  baton.  Part 
one  appearing  in  the  April  issue  told 
of  the  preparations  for  the  trip. 
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Our  first  stop  was  Westover  Field, 
Massachusetts.  It  seemed  funny  to  be 
in  Massachusetts  when  we  were  just 
in  Texas  a  few  hours  previous,  but 
we  were  here  for  the  night.  Nothing 
exciting  happened  this  night,  since 
it  was  a  long  tedious  journey.  I  be¬ 
lieve  everyone  went  to  bed  rather 
early  except  for  a  few  boys  having 
a  game  of  cards.  The  next  morning, 
we  were  alerted  at  five  o’clock  by 
mistake.  What  a  horrible  feeling  it 
was  for  a  man  to  knock  at  the  door 
and  repeat  that  you  are  being  alerted. 
It  scared  us  all,  but  soon  the  com¬ 
mander  in  charge  took  care  of  it  all. 
We  went  back  to  sleep  for  another 
hour. 

Departing  again,  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Harmon  Field,  Newfoundland 
where  we  were  to  refuel  and  eat 
lunch.  Immediately  after  eating,  we 
took  off  for  Kefiovik,  Iceland  where 
the  same  was  to  be  done.  In  Iceland 
was  our  first  experience  with  for¬ 
eigners.  Staring  was  the  new  fad. 

We  were  enroute  at  last  to  Weis¬ 
baden.  Our  C-54  with  all  four  motors 
roaring  pulled  us  down  the  huge 
runway,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we 
were  airborne.  They  did  not  tell  us 
what  our  rate  of  climb  was,  but  in 
no  time  at  all  we  were  at  our  cruising 
altitude  of  12,000  feet.  Unfortunately 
the  over  cast  prevented  us  from  see¬ 
ing  either  land  or  sea.  We  were, 
however,  informed  by  our  Captain, 
who  incidently  was  the  pilot  who  fiew 
President  Eisenhower  to  Korea,  that 
the  ocean  was  a  little  on  the  rough 
side,  with  waves  up  to  twenty-five 
feet  in  height.  He  also  said  when  we 
were  over  land  that  the  sim  was  not 
shining  on  the  land.  We  were  lucky, 
since  it  was  shining  up  where  we 
were. 

At  last  we  started  our  descent  to 
make  the  landing  at  Weisbaden  I 
think  our  captain  must  have  used 
about  fifty  controls  and  switches  be¬ 
fore  we  were  on  the  final  approach. 


Hare  you  sea  Batty  Conwoy  and  Nao¬ 
mi  Zarboek  standin9  beside  the  huge 
plane  when  it  stopped  at  Newfound¬ 
land  to  refuel.  It  was  cold  up  there 
but  the  girls  didn't  seem  to  mind  the 
climate. 

we  had  beds  to  sleep  in  that  were 
huge  and  most  comfortable.  Instead 
of  waiting  on  ourselves,  we  had  to 
let  the  maids  wait  on  us  constantly. 
We  felt  almost  helpless.  Laziness  im¬ 
mediately  set  in. 

After  eating  supper  that  night,  the 
band  went  to  the  Kuehr  House  to 
rehearse.  The  Kuehr  House  is  half- 
owned  by  the  Germans  and  half- 
owned  bv  the  Americans.  In  it,  are 
many  valuable  possessions  which  the 
Germans  prize  highly.  In  fact,  the 
room  where  we  rehearsed  contained 
a  chandelier  that  the  emperor  gave 
to  Napoleon.  You  can  imagine  what 
a  twirler  could  do  to  such  a  chande¬ 
lier.  It  scared  me  everytime  I  threw 
my  baton  up.  Luckily,  I  did  not  harm 
it.  When  I  finished  my  routine,  a 
major  came  up  to  me  and  politely 
informed  me  that  if  I  had  hit  the 
chandelier,  not  only  me,  but  the  whole 
band  would  be  shipped  out  on  the 
next  fiatboat  for  home. 

The  following  day,  or  I  should  say 
night,  the  band  was  to  give  their 


DRUM  MAJOR 
MAJORETTE  CAMP 

Oglebay  Park 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

For  Boys  and  Girls  in 
High  School,  Junior  High  School 
and  College 

August  9-23 


Complete  course  offered 
Recreational  Program 
Ideal  housing  in  cabins 
Excellent  Food 

For  information  write 

Elizabeth  S.  Farit 

Oglebay  lattitate,  Wheeliag,  W.  Va. 
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tested  tips 

for  school  music  supervisors 
by  PHIL  GRANT 


known  lor  his  Clinics  at  Music  Edu¬ 
cator  Conferences  and  Music  Festivals, 
percussion  artist  with  The  Goldman 
Band,  Educational  Director  of  The 
Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co.,  formerly  a 
Music  Supervisor  and  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Horo's  a  tip  for  het* 
ter  bass  drum  rolls: 

If  you’ve  been  using 
the  double  end  con¬ 
cert  model  bass  drum 
stick,  you  know  that 
since  one  end  of  the  stick  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  the  technique  itself 
is  quite  difficult,  the  roll  so  played  can¬ 
not  be  completely  satisfactory.  If  time 
permits,  the  best  method  of  producing 
the  roll  is  to  use  a  pair  of  tympani 
sticks.  Hold  them  as  you  would  a  pair 
of  snare  drum  sticks,  and  execute  the 
roll  by  a  succession  of  single  beats. 
Don’t  try  to  play  it  too  fast  since  this 
will  often  cause  an  uneven  sound.  On 
the  important  bass  dnim  roll  “Finlan¬ 
dia”  and  other  such  passages,  this 
method  of  producing  the  roll  definitely 
should  be  used. 


You  wouldn’t  wear  a 
coonskin  hat  with  a 
palm  beach  suit,  yet 
how  often  have  you 
seen  a  concert  band 
equipped  with  2  bits- 
soons,  4  French  horns,  oboes,  English 
horns,  etc.  and  in  the  same  band,  field 
drums?  You’re  forgiven  if  it’s  budget 
troubles  that  prohibit  the  l>and  director 
from  having  a  complete  separate  set  of 
dnims  for  his  concert  band.  But  other¬ 
wise.  I  want  to  stress  that  the  heavy, 
powerful  sound  from  the  field  dnim 
does  not  blend  with  the  lighter  and 
more  nimble  sounds  of  the  concert 
band  or  orchestra.  The  best  sizes  for 
the  concert  snare  drum  is  14  x  6Vj  or 
15  X  7.  The  drum  should  be  equipped 
with  either  wire  snares  or  a  very  thin 
gauge  of  gut.  Other  “musts”  in  the 
specifications  for  your  concert  snare 
dnim  are— separate  tension  and  chrome 
plated  metal  parts. 

If  you’d  like  some 

MORE  DETAILS,  with 

pic-tures  and  prices, 
of  the  dnims  I’ve  just 
described.  I’ll  be 
happy  to  see  that  you 
get  them.  No  obligation.  I’d  also  like 
to  acquaint  you  with  really  gcxxl  cym¬ 
bals,  K.  Zildjians— the  ones  we  use  ex- 
clusis  ely  in  the  Goldman  Band.  You’ll 
get  a  “passel”  of  information  that  will 
help  you  decide  where  the  budget  is 
to  go,  if  you  write  me  c/o  The  Fred. 
Gretsch  Mfg.  Go.,  60  Broadway, 
Brcmklyn  11,  N.  Y.,  Educational  Dept. 

SM-553 

And  hy  the  way,  if  you  haven’t  yet  sent 
for  your  copies  of  the  Gretsch  Rudi- 
mental  Chart  for  every  drummer  in 
your  class,  why  don’t  you  do  so  now? 
They’re  free— just  ask  me  for  them. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  I  promised  to  do  some 
explaining  regarding  the  reading  and 
execution  of  the  simpler  and  most 
often  used  drum  rudiments.  As  I  have 
so  often  stated  the  rudiments  are  the 
easiest,  and  auickest.  way  to  success¬ 
ful  drumming.  Only  the  ignorant 
would  expect  to  b^ome  a  decent 
player  on  any  wind  or  brass  instru¬ 
ment  without  systematic  practice 
with  a  systematic  system.  The  rudi- 
mental  set-up  is  the  systematic  way 
of  learning  drums. 

Fortunately  for  the  players  of  other 
instruments  the  systematic  practice  of 
rhythm  patterns  fits  in  with  the  tunc 
or  accompaniment  which  the  instru¬ 
ment  plays.  For  these  players  the 
rudiments  seem  more  natural  than  do 
the  drum  rudiments.  I  found  that 
many  times  the  drummer  thinks  of 
rudiments  as  something  separate  and 
apart  from  actual  drumming.  Some 
have  the  idea  that  the  rudiments  arc 
something  to  use  at  the  contest  but 
not  in  the  band  or  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsal. 

For  whatever  help  it  may  be,  I  am 
going  to  quote  from  a  former  article 
of  mine: 

The  single  stroke,  played 

JTn 

R  ft  i- 


is  the  basis  for  the  Flam,  Flam  Ac¬ 
cent,  and  Flamaoue.  Two  alternate 
single  strokes  played  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  produce  the  Flam,  rudiment 
No.  4. 


The  Flam  serves  the  same  purpose  to 
the  drummer  that  the  grace  note  does 
to  other  instrumentalists. 

The  first  illustration  may  be  played 
with  single  strokes  or  it  may  be 
played  with  a  Flamacue,  a  Flam  plus 
three  single  strokes,  rudiment  No.  7: 

j-rm 

'~R  L  R  u 


The  Flam  has  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  first  note.  A  common 


Sand  oil  quattioni  diract  to  Dr.  John 
Foul  Jonai,  Contarvotory  of  Music. 
22IV|  Brood  Sf.,  Albany,  Go. 


passage  in  which  the  Flamacue  may 
be  used  is: 


m  rrn 


And  it  would  be  played  like  this: 

j>rr{prrn 

•■R  i.R^Lfti-R 


Another  sticking  is  shown  under  the 
double  stroke,  later. 

This  passage: 


in  a  light  number  may  require  only 
single  strokes.  If  greater  or  special 


“World’s  Largest  Production” 
Decatur,  Illinois,  U.S.A 
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enphasis  is  required  it  may  be 
pliiyed:  . 


Sometimes  the  first  two  notes  of  the 
triplet  is  ptayed  as  a  double  stroke 
especially  if  speed  so  requires. 

In  playing  the  following  much  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  two  six¬ 
teenths  and  the  eighth  do  not  have 
the  effect  of  triplets: 


it  should  never  be,  but  often  is, 
played  in  this  manner: 


or: 


7 


m 


It  may  be  played: 


With  the  accent  on  the  second  beat. 
If  both  notes  must  be  sustained 
slightly  then  use  a  Flam  on  each  note. 
The  same  treatment  would  apply  to 
the  following  or  any  similar  passage: 

^  IT]  jrJ* 

This  figure,  or  similar: 


m 

t-  R  u 

with  the  use  of  the  Flam  where  most 
emphasis  is  required.  In  reverse  it 
may  be  played: 


j»rn  /rn 

c*  *  *  *  * 

R  U  «.  w 


The  following: 

.nn  j  / 


is  played: 


rm 

0  »  »  0 

appears  often  and  may  be  interpreted 
as: 


>r-m 

R  t.  R  L 


The  same  passage  is  discussed  under 
the  double  stroke  also. 

This: 


is  a  common  6/8  march  beat  and 
should  be  played: 


the  first  three  notes  being  rudiment 
No.  5,  the  Flam  Accent,  a  Flam  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  single  strokes  in  triple 
rhythm. 

In  6/8  time  the  following 


FRtD  HINGER  is  Hia  sansotioiiol  naw  tympanist  with  tha  WorM  Famous  Phiiodaiphio 
Orchastro.  Ha  is  omonp  tha  younpast  protassianol  tympanists  playinp  with  a  big-noma 
Symphony  OKhastro  and  o  format  pupii  of  Bill  Straat,  parcussion  instructor  at  Eastman 
School  of  Music. 

Both  of  thasa  Parcussion  Specialists  hove  chosan  tha  W.F.L.  Symphonay  Modal  padol 
tunad  tymponi  with  tuning  gougas  for  thair  work  In  thasa  top-flight  orgonisotions. 

Follow  this  load  yoursalf— aguip  your  organisation  FOR  LIFE  with  tymponi  moda  under 
tha  personal  suparvisian  of  professional  tympanists  like  Bill  Ludwig,  Sr.  and  Jr.  Every 
hood  is  hand-pkkad— every  sat  is  carefully  tasted  by  one,  sometimes  both,  of  tha 
dtummin'  Ludwigst  Where  elsa  could  you  receive  a  guarantee  such  os  this? 

SEND  FOR  BRAND  NEW  19S3  CATALOG  TODAY  — JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS! 
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heads  you  choose,  you  get  the  best 
y  the  money  can  buy.  You’ll  like  the  feather-touch 
response,  the  full,  crisp  tone.  Let  Amrawco 
bringoutthebestinyourdrum— and  YOU! 


Vi  Amrawco 

p  /  V  SUPREME 

i  a  Drum  Heads 


1105  N  NORTH  BRANCH  STREET  •  CHICAGO  22.  ILLINOIS 


AUTOHARP 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Mode  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


A  Sweep  of  the  Hand 
Starts  You 
Playing 
Easier  than  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
con  ploy  it 

Brochure  on  Request 


Oscar  Schmidt  International,  bic. 

87  Ferry  Street  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


is  a  group  of  two  Flam  Accents  and 
is  played: 


but  if  the  passage  is 

f--JV 


there  is  no  Flam  on  the  second  beat; 
it  is  merely  the  single  stroke  end  of 
the  long  roll. 

The  double  stroke,  hit  and  bounce, 
is  the  basis  for  all  rolls,  the  Buff  or 
Drag  and  the  Paradiddles.  It  has  a 
most  common  use  in  the  five-stroke 
roll,  rudiment  No.  2,  usually  pictured 
in  the  rudiments  as 


In  other  words,  left  hit,  left  bounce, 
right  hit,  right  bounce,  left  hit.  These 
strokes  should  be  played  in  quick  and 
smooth  succession.  By  adding  double 
strokes  this  roll  may  be  prolonged  to 
any  desired  length.  In  actual  practice 
the  printed  music  may  be: 


Now  if  this  is  a  march  or  any  piece 
played  in  a  rapid  tempo,  it  would  be 
played: 


The  roll  indicated  on  the  eighth  note 
should  be  a  five-stroke  roll.  Another 
common  example  is: 


Here  again  the  tempo  will  decide 
whether  the  roll  should  be  only  five 
strokes  long  or  longer.  If  played  as  a 
march  it  would  be: 


l|\  t  *-  an  L  "n  n.  I 


focol  M 


Class  ( 


If  these  suggestions  are  of  value, 
more  will  be  added  later  and  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  have  your  reaction 
to  them.  Until  next  time,  then,  so 
long. 
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focal  Music  in  a 
Class  "C"  Hish  School 

(Starts  on  Page  13) 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
vowel  formation  and  projection  of 
tone  correlated  with  proper  use  of 
the  breathing  apparatus.  We  also 
ipend  a  large  amount  of  time  devel¬ 
oping  precision  on  t’s  and  d’s,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  occur  at  the  ends 
of  phrases. 

Our  approach  to  good  diction  is 
through  the  song  itself.  No  drills  are 
ued  for  this  phase  of  fundamentals. 
We  apply  the  problematic  sections  of 
longs  in  improving  the  clarity  of 
vords.  The  fusion  of  good  diction  and 
tone  constitute  the  “It”  of  vocal  work 
(or  us.  If  we  do  not  sing  so  that  our 
audiences  can  understand  us,  our 
ringing  goes  for  naught.  The  students 
should  constantly  be  reminded  of  this 
tact.  They  must  get  the  words  out  of 
their  lips;  out  of  their  mouths. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
regularly  for  about  two  months,  we 
drill  on  vowels  while  placing  two  iln- 
(ers  between  the  front  teeth.  This 
feeling  of  width  is  necessary  in  the 
production  of  good  tone  and  diction. 
The  exercise  is  often  repeated  when 
the  students  slip  into  a  forgetful, 
careless  stage. 

Detail  about  the  mechanics  of 
breathing  is  not  gone  into.  I  do  very 
little  talking  about  it.  We  rather  drill 
on  some  of  the  fundamentals  that 
create  a  sense  of  diaphragmatic  activ¬ 
ity.  By  using  sounds  like  Ho!  Ha!  Hee! 
dowly  with  good  activity  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  with  a  forceful  column 
of  air  behind  each  syllable,  the  stu¬ 
dents  develop  the  feeling  of  breath 
support.  The  exercises  are  done  stand¬ 
ing  at  first  and  then  the  same  formula 
ii  transferred  to  a  sitting  position. 
The  students  realize  then  that  it  is 
essential  to  sit  erect  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  room  for  diaphragmatic  action. 

The  students  must  gain  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  projecting  the  tone  out  as  far 
as  possible  in  both  fortissimo  and 
pianissimo  singing.  I  believe  every 
group  should  strive  for  a  well-con- 
trolled  pianissimo,  but  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  practicing  only  pia¬ 
nissimo.  The  activity  of  the  diaphragm 
can  best  be  observed  under  more  vig¬ 
orous  exercises  of  the  fortissimo  as  in 
the  use  of  Ho!  Ha!  Hee!  When  this 
conception  of  support  is  attained  the 
students  can  readily  transfer  it  to 
softer  passages  and  still  maintain  the 
projection  of  tone. 

Our  Vocal  philosophy  is  a  network 
of  proper  breath  support,  tone  pro¬ 
duction,  and  diction.  One  hinges  on 
the  other;  none  exists  without  the 
other.  The  faults  that  do  exist  in  our 
vocal  groups  stem  from  a  lack  of 
these  principles. 

We  must  consider  these  principles 
vitally.  But  let’s  add  one  more  in¬ 
gredient  to  our  vocal  product — Enjoy¬ 
ment.  It’s  up  to  us  as  teachers  to  re¬ 
flect  and  sell  enjoyment  of  singing  to 


the  students;  to  make  them  realize 
that  the  finer  things  in  life  are  a 
pleasure. 
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Rhythm  and  Teacher 

(Starts  on  Page  10) 

— ha.  This  helps  the  pupils  to  feel  the 
pattern  inside  their  own  bodies.  Re¬ 
mind  them  to  put  their  hands  on  the 
diaphragm  muscle  and  feel  it  beat 
the  pulse. 


4.  One  group  can  pant  the  basic 
beat  as  the  other  group  softly  sings 
the  tune.  The  soundless  means  of 
marking  the  pulse  are  better  than  any 
audible  tapping.  The  sense  of  the 
pulse  must  be  recognized  physically, 
if  it  is  to  serve  as  frame-work  for 
music. 

5.  A  variation  of  motor  activity  is 
to  let  the  children  use  their  fingers 
as  legs,  running,  walking  and  pausing 
on  the  table  in  the  melodic  patterns, 
as  the  pupils  pant  the  basic  beat. 

Awareness  of  phrase  is  first  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  simple  routine  of  playing 
phrase  1  with  the  right  hand  and 
phrase  2  with  the  left.  Gradually,  as 
one  melody  follows  another  in  the 
worskhop,  the  pupils  recognize  rep¬ 
etition  and  contrast  in  phrases.  If  the 
ears  of  the  class  are  kept  tuned  to 
what  goes  on,  the  shape  of  the  mus- 
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ical  phrase  is  perceived  and  enjoyed 
by  the  beginner. 

Tempo  is  likely  to  be  introduced  at 
the  beginning  by  some  pupil  who  has 
good  motor  control.  He  races  through 
the  melody  triumphantly  when  his 
turn  comes.  The  idea,  interjected  at 
this  point  that  autumn  leaves  usually 
drift  gently  on  a  mild  September  day 
causes  a  general  reducing  of  speed. 
The  effectiveness  of  performing  the 
melody  in  a  relaxed,  quiet  way  is 
perceived  by  the  pupils.  If  some¬ 
one  unconsciously  plays  the  second 
phrase  more  lightly  than  the  first, 
diminishing  at  the  end,  the  teacher 
can  seize  the  opportunity  to  express 
pleasure  at  the  contrast.  Appreciation 
of  dynamic  contrast  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  in  class  piano  workshop. 
The  pupils  have  been  observed 
briskly  checking  each  other,  if  some¬ 
one  misses  an  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
pressive  contrast. 

This  song  “Swing  Song"  (see  ex¬ 
ample)  has  a  main  pulse  on  the  first 
note  of  alternate  measures.  When  it  is 
presented  as  a  rote  song,  each  pupil 
can  perform  a  wide  arc  with  his  arm, 
as  he  thinks  of  the  dip  of  a  swing. 
There  is  another  approach  that  seems 
to  be  effective.  With  their  eyes  turn¬ 
ing  from  right  to  left  upward,  the 
children  can  follow  the  imaginary  arc 
of  an  imaginary  trapeze  artist  high 
on  an  invisible  aerial  swing.  This  in¬ 
volves  eyes,  head,  neck,  shoulder — 
indeed  the  entire  body.  It  seems  to 
help  the  beginner  feel  the  charac¬ 
teristic  pulse  of  the  song.  The  melodic 
pattern  is  easily  mastered  on  the 
power  of  the  swing’s  arc.  The  idea  of 
a  high  swing  with  a  wide  sweep  sets 
a  moderate  tempo.  If  it  is  too  fast  it 
loses  its  characteristic  quality  and, 
moreover,  the  quarter  notes  become 
hard  for  the  child  to  play. 

In  teaching  “Draw  a  Bucket  of 
Water”  (see  example)  in  6/8,  basic 
beat  is  promptly  discovered  if  the 
class  pantomimes  drawing  the  water 
either  by  pushing  down  on  a  long 
pump  handle  or  by  pulling  down 
hand  over  hancj  on  an  over-head 
pulley  rope.  This  preliminary  stress 
and  release  of  big  muscles  makes  the 
melody  move  with  inherent  steadi¬ 
ness  when  it  is  played  and  sung.  The 
pupil  finds  the  backbone  of  the 
phrase  by  this  activity. 

The  metric  pattern  of  this  tune 
offers  no  difficulties  after  this  exper¬ 
ience.  However,  at  some  early  lesson, 
the  special  nature  of  compound  meter 
should  be  investigated  by  the  class. 
One  device  is  to  introduce  6/8  with 
a  new  set  of  speech  patterns. 

^  kgr*  —  by. 

lullftky  g  lullaby 

^  •  byt  •  !• 


This  helps  the  beginner  to  discover 
the  groups  of  notes  that  make  up  the 
two  beats  of  the  measure.  The  meter 
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Trombone 

Versus  Trombonium 

(Starts  on  Page  8) 

itandard  instrumentation,  because  no 
two  pieces  of  music  are  written  alike; 
consequently  the  important  thing, 
*How  does  it  sound”,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results  are  what  count. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  youngster  with 
an  immature  ear  that  could  do  a 
much  better  work  on  a  trombonium 
rather  than  a  slide.  We  experimented 
with  the  trombonium  and  found  it  to 
be  quite  successful  in  terms  of  our 
needs.  We  plan  to  continue. 


Rhythm  and  Teacher 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

is  treated  as  a  variation  of  duple 
meter,  which  it  is.  The  fact  that  there 
are  slow  compositions  actually  re¬ 
quiring  6  beats  to  the  measure  can  be 
neglected.  They  are  rare,  and  the 
child  may  not  come  across  one  for 
years.  Meantime  he  will  play  and 
sing  many  sleepy  songs,  boat  songs 
and  cow-boy  songs  in  6/8,  with  its 
special  rocking  motion,  (which  is 
hard  to  feel  if  the  pupil  has  to  count 
6). 

Rhythm  is  the  framework  of  har¬ 
mony.  In  the  beginning,  harmonic 
contrast  should  be  associated  with 
rhythmic  accents.  The  chords 
strengthen  the  child’s  growing  con¬ 
cepts  of  basic  beat,  tempo  and  meter. 
When  broken  chords  are  introduced, 
the  accompaniment  can  be  divided 
into  parts.  One  pupil  can  play  the 
root  of  the  chord  on  the  basic  beat  in 
a  low  register,  another  can  play 
chords  in  the  meter  indicated,  and 
another  can  provide  the  melody.  The 
group,  can  accomplish  what  one  little 
beginner  cannot  do  alone.  As  a  class, 
the  children  master  the  complex  in¬ 
terwoven  pattern  of  basic  beat,  met¬ 
ric  pattern  and  melody,  as  well  as 
phrasing  and  dynamic  stress  and  re¬ 
lease. 

The  presence  of  the  group  is  the 
golden  opportunity  for  developing 
rtiythmic  awareness.  In  the  class¬ 
room,  the  least  intuitive  pupil  covers 
his  ears  when  the  ensemble  plays  off¬ 
beat.  Likewise,  the  exhilaration  that 
is  incident  to  participation  in  a  good 
chorus  or  orchestra  is  present  in  an 
elementary  piano  ensemble  if  basic 
elements  of  music  are  perceived:  the 
sensitive  rise  and  fall  of  phrase,  the 
sturdy  under-current  of  energy,  the 
melodic  figure  synchronizing  with  the 
pulse  and  the  background  of  har¬ 
monic  color,  strengthening  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  pattern. 

The  children  who  experience  this 
in  their  first  semester  perform  their 
little  songs  in  a  way  that  caused  one 
shy  Spanish-American  mother  in 
Arizona  to  say  to  the  teacher,  “They 
l^y  with  good  timing!” 
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Tka  Cloriaat  Scola 
Throat  Taaai 

Of  all  the  notes  in  the  clarinet 
scale  probably  none  are  as  trouble¬ 
some  as  the  throat  tones,  “g#” — “a” 
— “Bb”.  The  throat  tones  offer  prob¬ 
lems  in  tone  quality,  intonation,  and 
finger  technique.  Consequently,  these 
few  notes  in  the  clarinet  scale  exer¬ 
cise  considerable  importance.  Most 
students  at  one  time  or  another  (or 
continually)  experience  serious  dis¬ 
tress  with  the  throat  tones.  Actually, 
like  tonguing,  embouchure,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  these  tones  may  be  im¬ 
proved  through  intelligent  under¬ 
standing.  With  the  proper  consider¬ 
ation  the  throat  tones  can  join  the 
ranks  of  the  “good”  notes.  This  will 
not  be  easy  since  tones  are  not  nor¬ 
mally  the  most  beautiful  on  the  clar¬ 
inet.  Yet  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
student  the  throat  tones  will  form  a 
continuous  tonal  line  connecting  the 
registers — at  least  this  is  one  aim. 

What  can  the  band  director  do  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  throat 
tones  and  the  facility  of  passages  in¬ 


By  David  Kaplan 


volving  these  notes?  The  director 
should  first  of  all  indicate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  problem.  One  method 
by  which  students  may  gain  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  throat  tones  in¬ 
volves  the  tuning  or  pre-rehearsal 
warm-up.  In  tuning  the  group  the 
director  might  also  listen  to  the  uni¬ 
son  “a’s”  or  “Bb’s"  of  his  section.  Do 
this  quite  regularly  and  your  section 
will  get  the  point.  Relative  to  this 
suggestion  is  one  concerning  acute 
listening.  Pay  much  attention  to  the 
throat  tones  of  your  students  and 
suggest  that  they  do  likewise.  Young 
students  are  prone  to  digest  the  bot¬ 
tom  register  pretty  well  and  a  limi¬ 
ted  part  of  the  higher  register  but 
they  quickly  pass  over  anything  that 
concerns  the  left  hand  forefinger. 
Rather  than  go  along  with  their  con¬ 
ception  of  the  throat  tones  as 
“misery-range,”  advise  your  students 
to  treat  these  notes  as  they  would 
the  other  parts  of  the  registers. 

Following  closely  is  another  sug¬ 
gestion — that  of  doing.  You  can  talk 
for  hours  on  what  you  would  like  to 


Sand  all  qiwitlont  diroct  to  David  Kaplan, 
DIroctor  of  Music,  Roynoldi  Communitv 
High  School,  Royn^di,  lllinots. 


hear  but  without  the  students  ac¬ 
tually  playing  a  lot  of  passages  in 
the  throat  tones  not  much  will  have 
been  accomplished.  Most  good  text 
books  include  passages  around  the 
throat  tones.  At  the  sectional  or  priv¬ 
ate  lesson  why  not  warm-up  on 
several  unison  passages.  One  enter¬ 
prising  young  band  director  arranged 
some  easy  chorales  for  his  clarinets 
in  which  a  great  number  of  the  notes 
are  throat  tones. 

Among  the  good  texts  that  include 
needed  material  is  the  Baerman  2nd. 
Advanced  players  might  be  interested 
in  Floyd  Low’s  collection  of  finger 
twisters  that  include  much  throat 
tone  work.  Facility,  like  tone,  may 
be  improved  through  listening  and 
doing.  Most  high  school  players  will 
not  have  to  encounter  such  passages 
as  Debussy’s  Afternoon  of  a  Faun 
or  the  Gypsy  Baron  Overture,  these 
taxing  the  throat  tone  facility  of  the 


left  hand  forefinger.  Still,  patient 
consideration  of  chromatic  passages 
will  insure  a  more  even  technique. 
Jumps  between  the  throat  tones  and 
the  upper  register,  plus  the  a-b 
break  are  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.  WITHOUT  THE  PROPER 
LEFT  HAND  POSITION  AGILE 
FACILITY  WILL  BE  HAMPERED. 
In  most  cases  a  curved  left  hand  is 
suggested.  Generally  speaking,  the 
a-key  fits  near  the  first  joint  and  the 
ab-key  near  the  second  joint  of  the 
left  hand  forefinger. 


Flagerlagt.  Trills.  Characteristics 


For  the  “g8”  (Ex  1)  there  is  only 
the  one  fingering,  the  left  forefinger 
on  the  side  -key.  The  trill  from 
gS-a  (Ex  2)  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  holding  the 
side  key  down  and  trilling  the  a-key 
with  the  first  joint.  A  fake  trill  only 
for  fast  work  is  this:  hold  side-key 
down,  trill  upper  second  right  hand 
side  key.  Because  the  top  note  in  the 
trill  is  so  sharp,  the  trill  is  useful 
only  in  tutti  or  fast  passages. 

The  trill  gt-at  (Ex  3)  has  several 
variants.  The  most  obvious,  though 
difflcult,  trill  is  the  ordinary  move¬ 
ment  from  gS  to  at,  that  is,  hold  the 
gS  down  and  add  the  at  fingering. 
This  trill  is  best  for  intonation  but 
quite  difficult  to  execute  in  fast 
tempos.  For  smooth,  cantabile-like 
passages,  however,  use  this  ordinary 
fingering.  Another  difficult  trill  is 
this:  hold  gt  key  down  with  second 
joint  of  forefinger  as  first  joint  moves 
a-key  at  the  same  time  as  the  right 
hand  moves  the  upper  second  side 
key.  With  much  practice  this  can  be 
a  useful  trill.  The  most  practical  of 
these  trills,  though  out  of  tune,  em¬ 
ploys  the  gt  key  being  held  as  the 
second  right  hand  side  key  from  the 
top  does  the  trilling.  In  fast  trills 
this  is  the  fingering  normally  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  trill  from  gS-fS  (Ex  4)  may  be 
played  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  the 
common  passing  between  the  two 
notes.  A  rolling  motion  of  the  left 
hand  is  needed.  Certainly  this  is 
most  difficult;  the  forefinger  must 
come  off  the  gt  key.  In  fast  trill  pas¬ 
sages  the  fingering  normally  em¬ 
ployed  is  this:  hold  down  thumb  and 
bottom  two  right  hand  side  keys  and 
trill  gS-key  with  left  forefinger.  Of 
course  it  is  out  of  tune  but  still  quite 
useful  in  fast  passages. 

The  next  of  the  throat  tones,  “a”, 
is  played  with  the  left  hand  fore¬ 
finger  on  the  a-key;  probably  the 
first  joint  does  the  work.  (Ex  5)  The 
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pitch  and  quality  of  this  tone  may 
be  regulated  by  placing  down  two 
and/or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
or  fingers  of  the  right  hand  in  some 
combination.  For  instance,  play  the 
standard  “a”,  then  add  the  second 
and  third  left  hand  fingers,  then  the 
first  right  hand  finger.  Note  the  pitch 
change?  Now  add  two  fingers  right 
hand  and  again  note  the  change.  For 
raising  or  lowering  the  pitch  or  for 
dampening  the  brilliance,  experiment 
with  these  added  fingerings. 

The  trill  g-a  may  be  played  in  two 
fashions.  (Ex  6).  In  the  first  the  left 
hand  forefinger  merely  trills  the  a- 
key.  The  other  trill  employs  the  sec¬ 
ond  right  hand  side  key  from  the  top; 
the  right  hand  forefinger  trills  this 
key. 

There  are  two  methods  for  trilling 
a-Bb  (Ex  7).  Holding  the  a-key 
down  and  trill  the  back  register  key. 
The  other  is  this:  hold  a-key  and 
trill  upper  second  right  hand  side 
key.  Both  trills  are  good  and  may  be 
employed  to  advantage. 

Also  two  fingerings  exist  for  the 
passing  a-b  (Ex  8).  The  a-b  break, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  needs  con¬ 
siderable  practice  before  smooth  pas¬ 
sage  work  can  be  accomplished.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  used  for  the  trill 
although  many  capable  players  can 
execute  the  a-b  break  at  great  speed. 
For  the  trill,  this  fingering  is  used; 
hold  a-key  down,  trill  top  right  hand 
side  key.  This  trill  is  really  not  too 
bad;  it  is  not  as  out  of  tune  as  most 
of  the  other  alternate  fingerings  we 
have  discussed. 

The  last  of  the  throat  tones,  Bb, 
receives  more  abuse  than  most  of 
the  other  tones  in  the  clarinet  scale 
(Ex  9).  Through  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  this  “worst”  of  all  the  throat 
tones  may  be  greatly  improved.  The 
ordinary  fingering:  left  hand  fore¬ 
finger  on  a-key,  thumb  on  back  regis¬ 
ter  key.  The  fuzzy,  dull  sounds  of 
most  Bb’s  can  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  extra  fingers.  Most  of  the 
fine  professionals  of  my  acquaintance 
invariably  add  a  finger  or  two  when 
they  play  Bb.  One  alternate  finger¬ 
ing  has  already  been  mentioned,  this 
the  trill  a-Bb.  Using  the  upper  sec¬ 
ond  right  hand  side  key  improves 
considerably  the  Bb  sound.  For  slow 
cantabile  passages  this  is  a  good 
choice,  except  where  the  right  hand 
forefinger  has  to  make  a  big  jump. 
Another  improvement  over  the  regu¬ 
lar  fingering  is  this:  regular  Bb 
fingering  plus  last  two  left  hand 
fingers.  Some  clarinetists  use  this: 
regular  fingering  plus  last  finger  left 
hand  and  three  fingers  right  hand. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  the 
stuffy  Bb  sound  may  be  improved 
with  the  addition  of  the  extra  fing¬ 
ers.  Directors  should  be  advised  of 
this  fact.  Much  of  the  poor  intona¬ 
tion  and  tone  quality  in  clarinet  sec¬ 
tions  centers  around  the  throat  tones 
and  much  of  this  around  Bb. 

The  remaining  questions  concern 
the  trills  from  Bb.  The  trill  Bb-b* 
(Ex  10)  is  not  usually  accomplished 
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by  moving  across  the  break,  al¬ 
though  this  would  be  a  fine  practice 
goal.  Rather,  hold  the  regular  Bb 
fingering  down  and  trill  upper  sec¬ 
ond  right  hand  side  key.  The  com¬ 
mon  trill  fingering  for  Bb-C  is  this: 
hold  regular  Bb  fingering,  trill  upper 
two  right  hand  side  keys,  (Ex  11). 
Again  it  would  be  good  practice  to 
develop  speed  in  the  break  crossing, 
Bb-C. 


Tampo-Rumbato 

A  few  issues  back  I  discussed  in 
these  columns  the  possibilities  of 
using  rubato  in  the  works  of  Mozart 
or  others  of  the  early  periods.  As  1 
explained  then,  the  masters  them¬ 
selves  employed  rubato  and  wrote 
about  it.  Why  should  we  not  attempt 
to  properly  employ  rubato  in  these 
early  works?  It  seems  as  if  we  have 
fallen  prey  to  generalities  that  pro¬ 
claim  in  unswerving  terms  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  Romantic  school  in 
the  use  of  rubato.  Tempos  too  have 
evoked  many  misunderstandings. 
How  do  we  select  the  correct  tempo 
for  the  Mozart  Concerto,  The  Brahms 
Sonatas,  or  what  have  you? 

Recently  I  have  read  in  a  new 
volume  of  Curt  Sachs,  his  Rhythm 
and  Tempo.  This  excellent  test  is 
published  by  Norton  and  Company 
and  only  lately  released.  Because 
there  are  many  aspects  of  this  book 
that  have  practical  implications  for 
readers  of  this  column  I  should  like 
to  point  out  interesting  portions  of 
the  book. 

Mr.  Sachs  treats  the  problem  his¬ 
torically  beginning  with  the  primi¬ 
tive  stages  and  tracing  the  elements 
or  rhythm  and  tempo  through  the 
Far  East,  Ancient  Israel,  Greece, 
and  so  on  down  to  present  times. 
Space  prohibits  any  more  than  scat¬ 
tered  paragraphs  about  this  volume. 

I  have  therefore,  limited  this  dis¬ 
cussion  to  those  aspects  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  that  relate  to  tempo. 

For  the  most  part,  solos  and  en¬ 
semble  music  for  clarinet  do  not 
precede  the  early  decades  of  the  18th 
centuries.  I  realize  that  there  are 
arrangements  for  clarinet  of  still 
earlier  materials.  Certain  questions 
of  tempo  and  rubato  come  to  mind 
when  playing  say  the  Mozart  or 
Wanhall  numbers.  Should  there  be 
rubato?  Should  we  consider  the  tem¬ 
po  indications  of  a  modern  sonata  in 
the  same  light  as  those  of  a  Classic 
or  Romantic  work?  What  criteria 
have  we  to  intelligently  and  ade¬ 
quately  ascribe  tempo  to  a  work  of 
music? 

Tempo  rubato  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  13.  Those  who  hold  that  ru¬ 
bato  is  a  matter  for  the  Romantics 
will  be  in  for  quite  a  shock.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  18th  century  musicians 
were  very  much  concerned  with  ru¬ 
bato.  Tosi,  writing  in  1723,  described 
rubato  as  stealing  time  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bass.  C.  P.  E.  Bach  defined 
rubato  as  a  “shifting  the  notes  by 
anticipation  or  delay.”  Mozart  wrote 
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Clarinet  Solo  Analysis 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 


surprise  and  with  great  effect  if  a 
little  space  is  left  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  bar  as  indicated  in  the 
clarinet  part.  The  piano  should  termi¬ 
nate  the  last  chord  in  this  bar  as  the 
clarinet  ceases  despite  the  half-note 
chord  indication.  The  last  four  bars 
may  be  played  at  a  slightly  more  vi¬ 
vacious  tempo  than  the  beginning  of 
the  piece  and  the  last  note  in  the 
piano  score  should  be  very  staccato. 

The  second  of  the  three  little  stories, 
Sentimental,  must  be  played  with  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  of  style.  Rubato 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage  and 
is  particularly  effective  on  the  several 
phrases  such  as  that  beginning  with 
the  second  bar.  The  second  note  of 
this  phrase,  the  F  may  be  held  tenuto 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  rubato. 


It  is  even  more  effectual  to  not  use 
this  with  quite  as  much  emphasis  for 
the  first  time  it  occurs  and  a  little 
more  when  the  phrase  is  repeated  in 
the  seventh  bar,  then  avoiding  it  in 
the  twenty-fifth  bar  and  exaggerating 
it  in  the  twenty-ninth  bar. 

The  tempo  of  this  piece  is  indicated 
as  Mod^re  sans  lenteur  or  moderately 
but  without  slowness.  The  legato  is 
the  most  important  consideration  is 
tar  as  style  is  concerned.  Pedaling  for 
the  piano  must  be  carefully  observed 
to  provide  as  smooth  a  legato  as  pos¬ 
sible. 
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Beginning  with  the  ninth  bar  an 
increased  tempo  is  necessary,  but 
great  freedom  should  be  exercised 
with  a  definite  feeling  of  phrase.  The 
ninth  bar  should  be  treated  as  a 
phrase  itself,  as  should  the  tenth, 
while  the  following  five-four  bar  and 
the  two-four  bar  represent  a  com¬ 
plete  phrase.  This  phrasing  is  repeated 
in  the  thirteenth  through  the  six¬ 
teenth  bars.  The  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  bars  are  again  complete 
phrases  with  very  exaggerated  rubato 
on  the  highest  note  in  the  eighteenth 
bar.  The  piano  must  enter  very  loudly 
at  the  twentieth  bar  and  complete  the 
decrescendo  at  the  twenty-third  bar 
preparing  for  the  clarinet’s  entrance 
here.  There  should  be  a  liaison  phrase 
between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  bars  and  a  return  to  the  phras¬ 
ing  of  the  first  eight  bars  from  here 
to  the  end  with  a  pronounced  rallen- 
tando  in  the  last  two  bars.  It  is  very 
much  more  effective  to  use  the  upper 
note  of  the  ossia  notation  in  the  final 
bar  but  most  clarinetists  will  find  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  Eb  key  for 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  in 
conjunction  with  this  last  F  else  it 
will  sound  too  low  in  pitch. 

(Turn  to  Page  43) 


to  his  father  about  his  own  use  of 
rubato.  Please  note  that  Mr.  Sachs 
treats  rubato  also  historically;  for 
our  purpose  I  am  using  only  those 
pages  in  Chapter  13. 

From  such  musicians  as  Lully, 
Muffat,  and  Saint-Lambert  we  are 
able  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the  rela¬ 
tive  tempo  indications  of  the  time. 
Interesting  indeed  is  the  information 
supplied  by  Lully  and  Muffat  that 
ritards  at  cadences  were  NOT  the 
usual  thing.  Contrast  this  to  present 
day  practice  where  each  “old”  piece 
of  music  receives  a  very  solemn  ri- 
tard  at  the  final  cadence. 

Now,  how  de  we  choose  the  cor¬ 
rect  tempo? 

Much  data  is  available  on  the 
metronomic  indications  of  the  time. 
Quantz,  among  others,  was  very  pro¬ 
lific  on  the  subject.  However,  as 
Sachs  points  out,  metronomic  data 
must  not  be  overrated.  The  tempi 
are  consistent  with  particular  na¬ 
tions  at  particular  times.  Germany, 
around  the  time  of  Mozart,  had  a 
wider  range  of  tempo  than  did  Italy. 
When  he  was  in  Italy  Mozart  com¬ 
plained  of  the  slow  tempos.  The  type 
of  tempo  that  we  read  into  a  work 
of  music,  continues  Sachs,  is  not  de¬ 
cided  only  by  a  nationality.  The 
period  in  time — when  the  music  was 
written — must  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered.  Italy  and  Germany  exchanged 
roles  between  1700  and  1750.  Where¬ 
as  Italy  had  extreme  tempi  in  1700, 
Germany  was  conservative;  by  1750 
Germany  had  become  extreme  and 
Italy  conservative.  Moderation  of 
tempo,  conservatism,  indicates  Sachs 
is  characteristic  of  Classicism. 

The  tempo  indications  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  the  Romantics,  and  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  modern  indications 
make  for  interesting  and  necessary 
reading. 

Musicians  would  do  well  to  study 
this  very  excellent  text.  For  reasons 
of  space  I  have  not  even  attempted 
to  discuss  the  rhythm  portion  of  this 
volume.  Really,  Rhythm  and  Tempo 
should  be  MUST  reading. 

Next  month  a  few  contest  observa¬ 
tions,  programs.  Nuggets  of  News. 


L 


The  air  is  bubbling  with  Contests, 
Festivals,  etc.  We  have  made  all  prep¬ 
arations  for  our  own  Solos,  Small 
Ensembles,  Bands,  Orchestras  and 
Oioral  Groups.  We  are  all  out  to  do 
the  best  in  every  case  which  is  the 
proper  spirit  in  which  to  represent 
ourselves,  our  schools,  our  commu¬ 
nity.  This  sort  of  activity  develops 
not  only  better  players  on  our  respec¬ 
tive  chosen  instruments  but  develops 
better  citizenship.  This  spirit  between’ 
our  citizenry  is  what  makes  us  the 
great  country  we  are. 

In  the  March  and  April  issues  of 
the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  I’m  sure  I 
made  my  personal  observations  on 
the  subject  of  Contest  Festivals  quite 
clear  and  I  sincerely  believe  all  that 
Fve  stated.  They  are  of  great  value 
to  us  as  individuals.  They  are  of 
great  value  toward  the  development 
of  music  individually  and  collectively. 
They  are  of  great  value  to  each  com¬ 
munity  represented.  This  all  com¬ 
bined  makes  it  a  national  movement 
worth  while. 

Personally,  I  think  this — We  are  all 


out  for  the  highest  possible  ratings 
we  can  get  for  our  efforts.  However, 
regardless  of  what  our  ratings  may 
be  in  the  final  analysis,  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  through  our  efforts  ex¬ 
panded  will  later  prove  to  have  been 
well  worth  the  effort.  We  will  have 
found  our  weak  points  and  will  know 
how  to  compare  them  with  our  col¬ 
leagues — We  will  know  what  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  how  to  correct  it.  In  other 
words,  should  we  be  caught  short 
with  some  damage  “so  to  speak”  we 
can  repair  it  and  go  on  from  there. 

May  I  wish  you  all  the  best  of  luck 
in  your  efforts  expended  during  Con¬ 
test  Festival  time.  It  is  worth  while. 

History  of  tfce  Oboe 

Quite  some  time  back  I  wrote  re¬ 
garding  the  history  of  the  Bassoon 
and  I’ve  since  had  any  number  of 
letters  asking  why  I  didn’t  write 
something  along  the  same  line  about 
the  Oboe.  There  is  no  reason  why  I 
haven’t,  except  that  each  month  there 
seem  to  be  so  many  things  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  talk  about,  I  just  simply 
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haven’t  gotten  around  to  it.  Have 
some  space  now  so  can  give  a  short 
outline  of  its  history. 

To  begin  with — The  development 
of  the  modem  Oboe,  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  other  double  reed  instru¬ 
ments  can  be  best  traced  by  reference 
to  some  primitive  types.  "ITie  idea  of 
producing  sound  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  double  reed  is  certainly 
prehistoric,  and  the  Oboe  in  its  rud¬ 
est  form  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity, 
and  has  been  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  double  reed, 
they  were  made  with  Straws  rather 
than  the  cane  from  which  they  are 
now  made.  This  can  be  traced  in  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  Greece. 

Although  some  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  were  rude,  yet  others,  both  in 
design  and  workmanship,  were  of 
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high  class.  For  this  reason  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  speak  of  the  modem  Oboe 
as  an  invention  of  any  particular 
date.  It  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
the  outcome  of  a  gradual  differenti¬ 
ation  of  type,  accentuated  by  the  re¬ 
finement  of  a  particular  member  of  a 
family. 

By  the  16th  Century,  two  chief 
families  of  the  double  reed  instru¬ 
ments  were  well  established.  One  of 
these  families,  in  which  the  double 
reed  is  associated  with  a  cylindrical 
tube  is  represented  by  the  KRUMM- 
HORNS,  and  lies  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article.  In  the  other  family, 
the  double  reed  is  fitted  to  the  conical 
tube,  and  the  Oboe  is  the  aristocratic 
descendant  of  one  branch  of  this 
family. 

The  whole  group  comprised  schal- 
meys  or  shawns,  the  pommers,  known 
also  as  bombards,  from  the  humming 
or  buzzing  tone  of  the  lower-pitched 
members  of  the  group.  The  little 
schalmey  with  lowest  tone  A  was, 
according  to  Praetorius,  not  much 
used;  the  discant  schalmey  with  the 
lowest  tone  D  has  been  developed 
into  the  modern  Oboe.  These  instru¬ 
ments  were  fundamentally  con¬ 
structed  with  six  finger  holes  only, 
and  were  later  supplemented  by  extra 
holes  closed  by  keys,  to  extend  its 
range  of  tonality  downward.  Through 
the  generations  these  primitive  types 
of  instruments  have  developed  into 
Oboes  and  Bassoons  as  we  now  have 
them. 

In  the  17th  Century  the  little  and 
discant  schalmeys,  with  the  alto  and 
tenor  pommers  were  grouped  together 
and  called  the  “haulx-bois,”  or 
“haultbois,”  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  larger  pommers  called  “gros- 
bois.”  We  thus  obtained  the  modem 
French  and  English  names  Hautbois 
and  Oboe,  and  it  was  early  in  the 
17th  Century  that  the  discant  schal¬ 
mey  assumed  the  form  of  the  Oboe. 
The  development  of  added  keys  since 
then  has  been  gradual  and  at  no  par¬ 
ticular  time  can  we  say  there  has 
been  any  distinctively  new  principle 
introduced.  The  Oboe  as  we  now 
know  it  .ihas  experienced  a  gradual 
growth  since  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  Century. 

By  the  end  of  the  17th  Century  two 
keys  were  introduced  and  given  to 
the  makers  of  Oboe — these  keys  were 
LOW  C  and  E-FLAT.  In  1727  Gerard 
Hofmann  of  Rastenburg  added  two 
more  keys — G-Sharp  (or  A-Flat)  and 
A-Sharp  (or  B-Flat),  and  in  the  19th 
Century  the  Oboe  gradually  attained 
its  present  delicacy  and  excellence. 
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The  METHOD  by  SELLNER,  pub. 
lished  in  1825  at  Vienna  describes 
keys  producing  C.  C-sharp,  E-fiat,  F, 
A-flat,  B-fiat,  also  an  octave  key. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
late  M.  BARRET,  at  once  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  artist  and  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  devoted  a  long  and  labori¬ 
ous  professional  life,  solely  to  the 
elaboration  of  his  favorite  instru¬ 
ment.  In  this  task  he  was  in  close 
association  with  the  French  instru¬ 
ment  maker  and  friend,  TRIEBERT, 
whose  instruments  for  many  years 
almost  monopolized  the  trade.  Of 
course,  we  presently  have  many  fine 
Oboe  makers  of  which  I  not  too  long 
ago  gave  a  listing  in  the  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  The  greatest  strides  for¬ 
ward  in  the  development  of  the  Oboe 
have  probably  taken  place  over  the 
past  fifty  years  or  so. 

In  closing  I  must  answer  one  ques¬ 
tion  which  I’ve  been  asked  many 
times. 


Question:  Why  does  the  Oboe  al¬ 
ways  sound  the  A  in  tuning  the  or¬ 
chestra?  Likewise  the  B-fiat  for 
band? 


Answer:  It  is  true  the  Oboe  has 
from  ancient  times  held  the  prescrip¬ 
tive  right  to  give  the  tuning  A  to  the 
orchestra.  This  privilege,  obviously 
dates  from  the  period  before  Handel, 
when  the  Oboe  was  the  only  wind 
instrument  present.  The  Oboe  being 
more  or  less  of  a  stationary  pitch,  the 
stringed  instruments  would  tune 
their  open  string  A,  to  the  Oboe  A, 
and  then  tune  the  rest  of  the  strings 
accordingly.  Likewise,  the  B-fiat  of 
the  Oboe  would  tune  what  we  know 
on  the  B-fiat  trumpet  as  C,  which  is' 
an  open  tone  on  the  trumpet,  and 
the  other  instruments  would  tune  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Hope  this  answers  the 
question  satisfactorily. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 


Send  Us  Your  News 


My  Trip  to  Europe 

(Starts  on  Page  23) 


perform  in  front  of  a  crowd  who  ap¬ 
preciated  it.  We  were  fortunate  that 
way.  Not  one  concert  was  poorly  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  fact,  the  boys  usually 
went  wild  over  the  program.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  would  like  to  know  how 
the  audience  reacted  to  twirling.  Well. 
I  would  say  the  number  always  came 
out  with  a  well  rounded  ovation.  The 
comments  that  I  overheard  about  my 
twirling  were  favorable.  The  boys 
thought  it  was  good.  It  was  different, 
quite  different  since  there  is  not  any 
twirling  in  Europe,  except  for  a  strict 
drum-major. 

Next  month  I  wVl  tell  you  about 
my  experiences  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  then  how  it  felt  to  step  back  on 
the  good  old  U.S.  Soil  again. 
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Signiiicaac*  for  load  Edacotloa 

It  is  my  belief  that  many  Band 
Conductors  are  becoming  conscious  of 
some  of  the  concepts  and  meanings  of 
Gestalt  psychology  in  relation  to 
band  pedagogy.  We  have  come  to 
recognize  this  school  of  psychology 
in  this  country  more  and  more,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  field  of  learning.  Ge¬ 
stalt  is  a  German  word  meaning 
form,  pattern,  structure,  configura¬ 
tion.  However,  the  German  psycholo¬ 
gists  say  that  none  of  these  English 
words  express  exactly  their  meaning. 

As  we  have  come  to  realize,  there 
are  numerous  suggestions  for  educa¬ 
tion  arising  from  the  Gestalt  psy¬ 
chology,  but  attention  in  this  section 
will  be  directed  only  to  the  emphases 
of  Gestalt  psychologists  as  they  apply 
to  band  pedagogy:  (A)  The  primacy 
of  wholes  over  parts.  (B)  The  vari¬ 
ability  of  response  according  to  each 
total  situation.  (C)  The  importance  of 
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goal  seeking  and  purpose  in  effective 
learning. 

Of  course  these  emphases  are  not 
new  in  either  psychological  or  edu¬ 
cational  thought  but  the  Gestalt  psy¬ 
chologists  have  done  a  real  service  in 
giving  these  conceptions  the  crucial 
position  which  they  deserve  in  a 
psychology  of  learning. 

A 

Primacy  of  Wholes  Over  Ports 

The  mistake  made  by  Band  Con¬ 
ductors  is  that  of  overlooking  the  im- 
piortance  of  the  whole  selection  in 
giving  meaning  to  the  parts.  The 
composer  of  music  does  not  begin 
with  isolated  parts  which  are  later 
combined  to  form  a  whole;  rather  he 
begins  with  some  conception,  how¬ 
ever  vague,  of  the  kind  of  music  he 
wishes  to  write  and  the  purpose  he 


wishes  it  to  serve.  Very  often  the 
major  outlines  of  it  come  to  him 
within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 
After  that  the  task  is  one  of  causing 
a  whole  to  evolve  as  a  whole  by  ex¬ 
panding  it  in  numerous  directions  and 
by  differentiating  details  out  of  it. 
The  final  product  is  a  clearly  defined 
whole  possessing  unity  and  form — 
structure,  configuration. 

It  is  important  that  the  learner  in 
band  start  where  the  composer  did. 
He  should  begin  with  an  orientation 
to  the  whole  selection,  after  which 
his  goal  becomes  that  of  playing  the 
music  with  the  same  quality  of 
wholeness  as  he  has  experienced  as 
a  listener.  There  should  be  a  whole 
evolving  as  a  whole  all  the  time.  The 
practice  periods  should  be  permeated 
with  a  comprehension  of  and  a  “feel” 
for,  the  final  objective  of  selection  of 
music  well  played — possessing  unity 
and  form. 

Sometimes  the  Conductor,  a  select 
group,  advanced  group,  a  visiting 
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Conductor  or  organization  and  a 
recording  may  be  of  great  usefulness 
and  value  in  the  presentation  of  a 
new  selection  of  music.  Students 
need  an  understanding  and  meaning 
and  a  more  vivid  sense  of  the  form  to 
help  establish  their  goal  more  clearly. 
What  are  they  “shooting  for?” 

Then,  too,  band  students  are  often 
asked  to  play  a  selection  without  any 
understanding  of  the  background  and 
meaning  of  the  music.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  many  band  members  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  music  is  not  supposed 
to  make  any  sense.  Without  meaning 
and  purpose  in  response  there  is  only 
the  “shell  without  the  substance.” 

The  Gestalt  emphasis  on  attacking 
wholes  in  learning  has  caused  some 
of  the  critics  of  the  school  of  ps'^cho’- 
ogy  to  misunderstand  its  position  in 
respect  to  the  value  or  place  of  analy¬ 
sis.  As  soon  as  any  difficulties  appear 
in  the  playing  of  music,  they  should 
be  isolated  and  made  the  object  of 
special  drill.  When  a  complete  or  fair 
degree  of  success  is  attained  over 
these  difficult  parts  they  may  be  put 
back  into  the  whole  by  playing  the 
entire  work  again.  Of  course,  all  this 
presupposes  that  the  music  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  played  in  its  entirety. 

Just  as  difficult  parts  of  an  instru¬ 
mental  work  should  be  worked  out 
only  after  they  are  seen  in  their  con¬ 
text  in  the  whole  selection,  so  theory 
problems  should  be  considered  only 
as  they  arise  out  of  the  playing  of 
music.  Problems  such  as  keys,  scales, 
signatures,  measure  forms  and  chro¬ 
matics  are  meaningful  to  students  i 
only  as  they  emerge  from  a  playing 
experience,  and  the  mastery  of  them 
is  seen  as  necessary  to  the  successful 
learning  of  a  selection  of  music. 

Gestalt  psychology  of  learning  does 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  analy¬ 
sis  and  the  need  of  detailed  consider- 
tion  of  certain  items.  The  emphasis 
on  the  primacy  of  the  wholes  over 
the  parts  does  not  mean  a  scoring 
of  the  parts  but  rather  that  all  analy¬ 
sis  and  part-consideration  shovQd 
take  place  within  the  context  of  the 
whole — which  is  seen,  understood 
and  experienced  first. 

When  analysis  is  used  as  a  primary 
rather  than  a  secondary  approach  to 
a  learning  problem,  as  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  theory  problems  in  mu¬ 
sic  education  derived  from  any 
whole-experienced-playing-situation , 
there  is  certain  to  be  much  wasted 
time  and  loss  of  interest  because  a 
major  principle  of  effective  learning 
is  being  violated. 

B 

VorlabllHy  of  Retpeiise  ia  Back 
Total  SHaailoa 

Variability  of  response  is  due  to 
two  factors:  (1)  The  responding  or¬ 
ganism  as  it  enters  each  situation; 
(2)  All  the  stimulating  factors  in 
each  total  situation. 

The  importance  of  the  response 
going  on  in  an  organism  in  determin¬ 


ing  its  response  to  any  stimulus  sit- 
uation  has  long  been  known  in 
psychology.  Also  it  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  response  is  never  due  to  a  single 
stimulus.  Even  though  these  facts 
are  well  known,  there  is  a  widespread 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  of 
these  points  in  the  thinking  of  Band 
Conductors.  They  have  often  failed  to 
realize  how  these  two  factors  makini 
for  variability  have  affected  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  their  band  members. 

The  constant  variability  of  response 
is  a  factor  which  must  be  recognized 
in  daily  teaching.  The  shifting  of  the 
band  to  a  new  setting  only  accentu¬ 
ates  a  problem  which  is  present  all 
the  time.  Every  time  a  Conductor 
meets  his  band  the  performance  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  members  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  multitude  of  factors,  such 
as  temperature,  humidity  of  the 
room,  material  on  the  blackboard, 
mood  of  Conductor,  weather  outside, 
number  of  band  members  present 
presence  or  absence  of  a  particular 
member,  the  presence  of  a  visitor, 
lighting,  et  cetera. 

We  have  a  present  event  being  de¬ 
termined  by  the  past,  present  and 
future,  of  course  with  the  influences 
of  all  three  sources  operating  in  the 
present.  We  have  not  response  to  a 
single  stimulus  but  to  a  total  situa¬ 
tion,  or  to  a  configuration  as  a  Gestalt 
psychologist  would  put  it.  We  have 
not  the  musical  side  of  a  person  re¬ 
sponding  to  musical  stimuli,  but  a 
■whole  person  responding  to  a  >\'.iole 
situation. 


A  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

irrrm 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and  COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Efficient,  reliable 
and  personalized 
service  for  teachen 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  for  three 
generations. 


Original  Albart 
Sincm  1885 


M*mb*r  NATA 


2S  E.  JACKSON  ILVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL 


Announcing  New 
Back  Issue  Price 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
announces  a  new  policy  on 
the  purchase  of  back  issues. 
Current  month 

issue  . 35c 

1  month  or 
more  old  . 50c 

Addreu  all  corraspondanc* 
Circulation  Dapartmont 
Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
21  Eatt  Jackson  Boulovard 
Ch!ca9o  4,  Illinois 
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iMportaace  of  Good  Sooktog  oad 
karpoto  la  Effective  Looralag 

To  the  Gestalt  psychologist  no  ac¬ 
tion  or  movement  of  any  kind  can 
be  understood  except  with  reference 
to  some  end  which  is  a  part  of  a  total 
configuration  of  events.  The  end  gives 
direction  to  the  events.  In  human 
behavior  a  person  acts  when  his 
energy  system  is  thrown  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  and  his  action  proceeds  with 
reference  to  some  end.  If  he  reaches 
bis  goal  there  is  a  restoration  of 
equilibrium  in  respect  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  situation. 

All  band  teaching  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  arousing  of  purposes 
which  disturb  the  pupil’s  equilibrium 
and  thus  provide  directed  action.  The 
Band  Conductor  must  ask  himself 
what  goals  his  students  have  in  play¬ 
ing  music.  Each  student’s  whole  or¬ 
ganism  should  be  sufficiently  dis¬ 
turbed. 

’The  possibilities  of  directing  the 
teaching  of  bands  toward  real  goals 
or  purposes  have  frequently  been 
pointed  out  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  possibilities  are  extensively 
utilized  at  the  present  time  by  many 
music  teachers.  There  are  numerous 
audience  situations,  and  festivals  and 
contests,  which  offer  opportunities  for 
the  arousal  and  direction  of  pupil 
effort  toward  real  goals. 

The  importance  of  goals  in  music 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  students  do  not  at  times  enjoy 
music  per  se.  They  do;  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  die  enjoyment  of- 
music  is  the  only  immediate  goal  in¬ 
volved.  This,  however,  is  apt  to  be 
true  only  after  considerable  profi¬ 
ciency  has  been  attained. 


IBTF  TwJrf-O'Qu/i 

(Starts  on  Page  22) 
is  excellent  for  a  football  show  when 
there  are  two  or  more  twirlers. 

3.  A  difficult  contest  routine  is 
always  a  good  applause  getter  on  a 
half-time  football  show. 

4.  For  the  best  over-all  effect, 
should  the  majorette  corps  be  fea¬ 
tured  as  much  or  more  than  the  band 
during  a  half-time  performance? 

5.  One  of  the  reasons  the  American 
Legion  does  not  sanction  an  Official 
American  Legion  Twirling  Contest  at 
their  national  conventions  is  that  the 
officials  feel  that  the  musical  organ¬ 
izations  are  so  occupied  in  their 
respective  contests  that  twirlers 
wouldn’t  have  time  to  enter  indi¬ 
vidual  contests. 

6.  In  corps  twirling,  follow  the 
leader  instead  of  a  routine  to  counts 
is  better. 

7.  Don  Poynter,  formerly  drum 
major  of  Ohio  State,  can  do  twirling 
while  riding  a  imicycle. 

8.  Are  twirling  tricks  which  incor¬ 
porate  a  great  deal  of  body  movement 

(Turn  to  Page  41) 


- NEW  EDITION - 

THE  SYrV|PI10r\Y 

AND  THE  SYMPHONIC  POEM 

Aaalyticai  aad  Descriptive  Charts  of  the  Stoedard  Sympheeic  Repertory 

By  EARL  V.  MOORE -and -THEODORE  E.  HEGER 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  Professor  of  Music  Literature 

University  of  Michigan  University  of  Michigan 

A  collection  of  analytical  charts  in  book  form  which  qive,  at  a  glance,  a  visual 
picture  of  the  overall  design,  pattern,  ond  form  of  a  composition  or  a  move¬ 
ment  of  o  composition.  Over  250  charts  of  the  standard  symphonies,  tone 
poems,  and  overtures. 

PRICE  $4.50 

A  new  and  long-needed  book  of  particular  value  to—  Order  from  year  doolor 
Theory  Teachers,  Conductors,  Students.  or  wrtto  to 

Educational  Music  Service,  Inc.,  147  W.  46th.  New  York  36.  N.Y. 


- Artnouncing  the  Eighteenth  Season - 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  COLLEGE,  RICHMOND.  KY. 

5  WEEKS-JUNE  14  TO  JULY  18 

food  •  Orchostro  •  Batomblos  •  lastramoat  Clottos 

Only  $90.00 

For  lastraetloa.  Board,  Boom  oad  Rocroatieii 

COMPETENT  STAFF  o  EXCELLENT  FAOUTIES 
COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  o  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 
Privoto  Lomoos  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 
For  DetaUs  write  JAMES  E.  VAN  PEURSEM,  Director 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  BLUE  GRA$$  REGION  OF  KENTUCKT 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

Al  The  Nolioo'e  Shrine 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boya 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instruiBcntal 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy's  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

VoMey  forgo  MdHary  Academy,  Bex  SM,  WAYNE,  FA. 


WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT 

THOMAS  F.  FABISH  and  GEORGE  A.  QUINLAN 

(formorly  of  tho  Quarfot  Music  Co.) 

are  now  associated  with  us  in  our  EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

CARL  FISCHER.  INC.  •  306  $aath  Wabush  Ava.  a  Chleaga,  llllaols 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 
If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  Now. 
706  Soatli  Foartli  Street  Cllatoa.  lewa 


SUMMER  MUSIC  CUNIC 

HKs  scMOi  sistenssiRtaoss 

JULY  5  'mROUGH  19.  1953 

Write  for  Brechere 


WESTERN  MICHIGAN  COLLEGE 

KsIsmBisa,  Mlehigee 
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OUTSTANDING  FOR 


YEARS 


#  35%  Mer«  Carrying  Power 

#  Lifo>Liko  Tonal  Colors 

#  Potontod,  Acoustical  Grillo 

#  Solf-Concolling  Mogic  Coso 
Switchos 

#  FooHior  lito  Action 

#  Wido  Spon  Rollows 

#  Hand  Mado  Roods 

#  Modem,  Functional  Design 


Med«ni  Crucianalli  olam, 

CosHaMorde,  Italy 

*T.  M.  R*9.  U.S.  Fat.  Off.,  Holy,  Germany 


PANCORDION,  INC. 

DEPT.  U-553 
4A1  EIGHTH  AVE. 

NEW  TORE  1,  N.  Y. 


Now  that  Competition  -  Festival 
I  time  is  about  over  in  most  states, 

I  we  brass  players  can  settle  down  to 
helpful  study  on  some  of  the  weaker 
phases  of  our  brass  playing.  Per¬ 
haps  we  would  be  inspired,  as  well 
as  instructed  in  the  finer  phases  of 
correct  brass  playing  by  again  listen¬ 
ing  to  some  ftne  recordings  of  artist 
I  players  of  today  and  yesterday. 

I  In  the  April,  May  and  June,  1952, 
issues  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
I  I  listed  and  discussed  the  trombone 
'  recordings  of  such  artists  as  Jaroslav 
Cimera,  Arthur  Pryor,  Jacob  Raich- 
man,  Leo  Zimmerman  and  others.  In 
the  May  issue  I  listed  and  described 
several  of  my  own  trombone  record¬ 
ings  which  are  also  available  to  those 
!  to  whom  they  may  be  of  service. 

!  In  this  column  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  1952  and  January  1953,  I 
listed  and  discussed  recordings  of 
I  cornet  artists  and  gave  brief  accounts 
on  the  lives  and  accomplishments  of 
I  these  players  who  made  the  record¬ 
ings.  Among  these  were  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  Walter  Rogers,  Ernest  Pechin, 
Bohumier  Kryl,  Jules  Levy,  Herman 
I  Bellstedt,  John  Hazel,  Emile  Keneke, 

I  Vincent  Buono,  Ross  Millhouse,  Loyd 
Shakespeare,  Felix  Silbers,  Cappide- 
I  ferrio,  John  Dolon,  Leonard  Smith, 

I  Helmut  Wobitsch  and  Del  Staigers. 

Concerning  these  recordings  and 
the  artists  making  them  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  interesting  letters  from 
I  many  parts  of  the  country  and  wish 
I  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have 
'  shown  in  this  phase  of  our  brass  in- 
I  strument  discussions. 

I  lorKooo  Rocerdiiigs 

Because  of  many  requests  from  the 
readers  of  this  column,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  baritone  records  and  the 
artists  making  them.  Very  few  in¬ 
struments  known  to  listeners  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  other  instrument  used  in  a 
band,  produces  a  more  pleasing  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone  for  solo  playing  than  the 
baritone  and  euphonium.  The  tone 
quality  is  soft  and  velvety  tl  roughout 
the  register  of  the  instrument  and 
both  legato  songs  and  technical  “fire¬ 
works”  may  be  produced  with  less 
effort  from  the  player  than  any  other 
brass  instrument. 

loriteoo  aod  Eapheoioia  Rocordfogs 

ORIGINAL  FANTASIE  and  SIMPLE 
AVEAU  by  Simone  Mantia,  played  by 
the  composer.  It  is  a  rare  privilege 
to  be  able  to  hear  this  great  artist 


By  B.  H.  Walker 


Sand  all  quastiont  direct  ta  B  H.  Walk«r, 
Diroctar  af  Mutic,  Gaffney  High  Schaol, 
Gaffney,  South  Carolina. 


on  the  euphonium.  He  is  accepted  by 
most  musicians,  who  have  heard  him, 
as  the  greatest  euphonium  player  the 
world  has  ever  known,  especially  in 
the  phase  of  technique.  He  was  as¬ 
sistant  conductor  and  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  euphonium  soloist  of  the  Sousa 
Band  for  several  years  (from  around 
1900  to  1906).  Later  (around  1913) 
he  was  euphonium  soloist  with  Ar¬ 
thur  Pryor’s  famous  band  and 
thrilled  the  large  crowds  of  admir¬ 
ers  at  Ashbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
with  his  brilliant  tonguing,  smooth 
and  fast  technique.  Later  he  was 
first  trombone  with  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  wrote  an  outstand¬ 
ing  trombone  method  called  THE 
TROMBONE  VIRTUOSO.  Old  bands¬ 
men,  who  remember  the  great  Mich¬ 
ael  Raffayolo,  who  was  star  eupho¬ 
nium  soloist  with  the  immortal  Pat¬ 
rick  Gillmare’s  Concert  Band  of  more 
than  50  years  ago,  have  personally 
assured  that  Mantia’s  technique  is 
far  superior  to  that  achieved  by  Raf¬ 
fayolo  himself.  The  late  Ole  May, 
famous  euphonium  soloist  with  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Band  and  later  soloist 
with  Arthur  Pryor’s  Band,  remarked 
concerning  Mantia’s  playing  after 
listening  to  him  render  a  solo  in 
Ashbury  Park,  accompanied  by  Pry¬ 
or’s  Band;  “They  call  me  an  artist, 
but  I’d  give  half  my  life,  if  I  could 
play  like  that.”  ’This  recording  may 
be  secured  from  Glenn  D.  Bridges, 
219  Lakeview  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

ENDEARING  YOUNG  CHARMS 
(Variations),  recorded  by  Simone 
Mantia  during  the  World’s  Fair  of 
1940.  A  fine  technical  display  of  bril¬ 
liant  speed  of  both  tongue  and  valve 
movements.  Composed  by  the  player 
for  his  own  use  as  a  soloist.  Consists 
of  the  theme  and  several  technical 
variations.  Recording  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  Glenn  Bridges. 

e  e  e 

AULD  LANGE  SYNE  with  varia¬ 
tions,  composed  and  played  by 
Simone  Mantia,  consists  of  the  me¬ 
lodic  theme  followed  by  several  fast 
variations  displaying  many  difficulties 
in  intervals  and  tonguing.  May  be 
secured  from  Glenn  Bridges, 
e  e  e 

THE  VOLUNTEER,  composed  by 
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the  great  cornetist,  Walter  B.  Rogers, 
ind  played  by  Harold  Brasch,  out- 
itanding  euphonium  soloist  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Band  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  recording  displays  the  most 
wonderful  display  of  beautiful  tone 
quality,  superb  tonguing  skill  and 
ipeed  of  any  euphonium  playing  I 
have  ever  heard.  His  tone  is  like 
velvet,  his  tonguing  like  a  “gattling 
gun”  in  speed,  also  very  clear  and  ac¬ 
curate;  his  phrasing  and  style  of  ex¬ 
ecution  is  very  musical.  This  solo  is 
accompanied  by  a  concert  band  and 
displays  much  program  appeal.  This 
wonderful  recording  may  be  secured 
from  Harold  Brasch,  2707  S.  June 
Street,  Arlington,  Virginia.  This  12” 
record  includes  another  famous  eu¬ 
phonium  solo  played  by  Mr.  Brasch 
on  the  reverse  side. 

*  *  * 

LACOQUETTE,  composed  by  the 
famous  cornetist,  Herman  Bellstedt, 
and  recorded  by  Harold  Brasch.  Tone, 
technique,  phrasing  and  style  are 
wonderful  throughout  the  recording. 
His  rich  velvety  tone  is  further 
beautified  by  a  little  shade  of  well 
timed,  narrow  vibrato  resulting  in  a 
quality  comparing  favorably  with  the 
^st  tenor  singers.  I  have  never 
heard  this  beautiful  solo  played  better 
by  any  soloist.  Recording  may  be 
secured  from  Harold  Brasch. 

*  •  • 

ENDEARING  YOUNG  CHARMS 
FANTASIE  composed  by  Simone  Man- 
tia  and  played  by  Harold  Brasch  in  a 
masterly  manner  so  smooth,  clear 
and  brilliant  that  I  doubt  that  Mantia* 
himself  ever  played  it  any  better. 
Recording  may  be  secured  from 
Harold  Brasch.  A  12"  recording  with 
another  well  known  solo  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side. 

*  •  * 

NEPTUNE’S  COURT  composed  by 
the  great  cornet  virtuoso,  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  and  played  as  euphonium 
solo  by  Harold  Brasch  with  such  ele¬ 
gance  that  all  baritone  and  eupho¬ 
nium  players  would  get  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  valuable  lesson,  by 
listening  to  such  a  recording. 

•  *  * 

Keep  writing  me  about  your  prob¬ 
lems,  as  well  as  your  chief  interests 
in  the  brass  playing  Held.  Be  with 
you  again  in  June. 


IBTF  Twfr/-o-Qufi 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 

in  poor  taste  for  football  shows? 

9.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  good  two 
baton  contest  judges  at  present? 

10.  Was  the  late  Steve  Born  the 
originator  of  many  of  the  trick  body 
rolls  so  popular  today? 


A’lstoers:  1.  Yes  2.  Yes  3.  No 
4.  No  5.  Yes  6.  No  7.  Yes  8.  No 
9.  Yes  10.  Yes 


Boston  **Pops**  Features 

Smith’s  **Hail  Detroit” 

An  enthi’siastic  audience  was 
treated  to  the  symphony  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Leonard  Smith’s  famous 
“Hail  Detroit”  march  recently  when 
Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  the  num¬ 
ber  with  the  Boston  “Pops”  Orches- 
School  Musician  readers  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  Mr.  Smith’s  march  has 
enjoyed  a  continuous  run  in  the  Ten 
Top  Marches  column  written  by  the 
Teen-Age  Elditor,  Judy  Lee. 


Krati  "Master  Key"  Pitch 

(Starts  on  Page  5) 

bossed  notations  on  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  for  easy  selection  of  pitch  desired. 
All  notes  are  arranged  in  chromatic 
sequence  for  easy  reference,  and  good 
exercise  progressions.  The  instrument 
it  available  in  3  models.  They  are: 
MK-l-Scale  F  to  F;  MK-2-Scale  C  to 
C;  and  MK-3-Scale  Eb  to  Eb. 

For  further  information  on  these 
outstanding' vocal  aids,  visit  your  local 
music  dealer. 


0^ 


(/Kb  CL/ 


More  carrying  powervi 
Finer  tone  balance 
Greater  brilliance 

Exceptional  response 
and  tonal  perfection 

Improved  design 

Ultimate  in  musical 
instrument  engineering 

More  playing  ease 

Every  Instrument 
guaranteed  for  Life 


Mocl«r  4f  Ormnadllla  Wood  0^  Clorinof  Modol  40  (ibonitm)  Mot  Shown 


Tho  Band  Inttrumonfi  oil  Musical  Amorico  Is  talking  obouti 


Soo  your  doolor  TODAY  —  osk  to  soo  tho  GETZEN  instrumont 
of  your  choico,  or  writ#  for  foldor. 
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Gefzen  Model  45  Silver  FIvIe 


THE  OITZIN 

CINPADII 

Elkhorn,  Witcontin 


.Getxert  Model  46  Silver  Piccolo 
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perts  in  the  field  of  music,  has  been  in 
preparation  for  almost  a  year  and  a 
half.  It  was  published  by  the  NIRA 
with  publication  costs  underwritten 
by  Conn,  and  the  two  organizations 
will  share  in  its  distribution.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  at  Conn  and  by  a  number  of 
prominent  music  educators  who  had 
advance  information  on  the  book,  that 
it  will  become  a  big  factor  in  helping 
to  answer  a  long-standing  question 
in  the  school  music  field,  namely, 
“What  can  school  musicians  do  with 
their  music  training  after  gradua¬ 
tion?” 

Abundantly  illustrated  with  both 
photographs  and  diagrammatical 
drawings,  “Industrial  Bands  and  Or¬ 
chestras”  gives  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  organizing  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  of  various  sizes  in  a  company, 
and  furnishes  answers  to  all  of  the 
questions  which  might  be  asked  by  a 
company  representative  considering 
the  adoption  of  music  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  recreation  plan.  It  tells  both  the 
“what  to  do”  and 


With  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  as  with  any  product  you  buy,  value  is 
measured  by  performance,  durability, and  price. 

When  you  buy  a  Blessing,  you  get  finer 
craftsmanship,  better  performance,  and  lower 
prices  because  .  .  .  /or  47 years  Blessing  has  made 
only  cornets,  trumpets,  and  trombones. 

Compare  Blessing  with  all  other  instruments, 
regardless  of  price.  Compare  the  ease  of  blow¬ 
ing,  the  full -bore  tone,  and  the  friction-free 
valve  action  Prove  Blessing  value  for  your¬ 
self  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  free  trial. 
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Write  for  new  folder 
showing  the  com¬ 
plete  Blessing  line 
of  trumpets,  cornets, 
and  trombones. 


E.  K.  BLESSING  CO. 


‘how  to  do  it”  of 

industrial  music. 

The  field  of  music  in  industry  has 
been  rapidly  gathering  momentum 
throughout  the  music  world.  The  Conn 
company  believes  that  this  fast-devel¬ 
oping  musical  frontier  will  benefit  the 
entire  music  field.  The  goal  is  greater 
adult  participation  in  music;  and  the 
by-products  are  expected  to  be 
stimulated  interest  in  school  music 
programs  and  a  new  and  remunera¬ 
tive  field  of  activity  for  bandmaster- 
music  educators.  Conn  says  that  they 
will  send  a  free  copy  of  “Industrial 
Bands  and  Orchestras”  to  any  band¬ 
master  or  music  educator  on  request. 


1301  W.  Raordday  Ava. 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


This  cornat  trio,  pupil*  of  B.  H.  Wol- 
kar't  Goffnay,  South  Carolina,  Hiqh 
School  Band,  racaivad  rotinq  of  tu- 
parior  in  tha  racant  District  Compa- 
tition-Fastivol  and  will  play  in  tha 
Stata  Fastival.  Thay  ara  Sana  Whita, 
Jarry  Owansby  and  Jimmy  Mastar. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO  o,u 


105  Ea^t  lb*”  ^^rc%:t 


Clarinet  Solo  Analysis 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 

The  last  of  the  little  stories,  a  gay 
one,  should  be  played  with  much 
spirit  but  not  too  fast.  The  tempo 
indication,  Joyeusement,  sans  hate, 
means  joyously  without  haste.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  the  clarinet  alone  very 
brightly  and  with  attention  to  the 
thrown  note  of  the  second  beat  acting 
as  a  little  springboard  to  get  started. 


The  piano  follows  with  a  very  light 
and  effective  dissonance  of  major 
seconds  scrambling  up  the  keyboard. 
The  same  routine  is  repeated  for  the 
next  four  bars  of  dialogue  for  the  solo 
and  accompaniment  followed  by  a 
completion  of  the  introductory  idea 
in  the  piano. 

The  solo  then  launches  into  the 
tune  proper  which  should  be  as  pi¬ 
quant  and  pert  as  possible  with  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  thrown  notes. 
There  should  be  no  ritard  before  the 
thirty-fifth  bar  much  as  it  may  seem 
on  first  hearing.  The  music  should 
proceed  to  the  fermata  in  this  bar 
without  any  variation  in  tempo  what¬ 
soever. 

Following  this  a  little  canon  begins 
in  the  thirty-sixth  bar  which  is  de¬ 
veloped  by  imitation  up  to  the  sixtieth 
bar  where  there  should  be  a  full  sized 
ritard  in  the  piano. 

The  tune  proper  is  again  announced 
at  the  sixty-first  bar  and  given  with 
great  spirit  until  the  sudden  pause  at 
the  end  of  the  seventy-sixth  bar.  The 
coda  is  then  begun  with  a  sudden  in¬ 
crease  in  tempo  which  slows  down  at 
the  eighty-fourth  to  the  eighty-eighth 
bar  with  a  morendo  or  dying  away  in 
this  last  bar.  The  final  two  bars  must 
be  sounded  on  the  piano  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  soft  choral  effect  of 
a  guitar  is  imitated.  It  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  ring  slightly  and  be  stopped 
by  the  pianissimo  pedal  of  the  piano. 

The  Trois  Petites  Contes  by  Des- 
portes  is  not  a  difficult  composition, 
but  must  be  played  with  consummate 
taste.  For  if  the  clarinetist  will  take 
the  time  to  prepare  these  numbers 
with  this  in  mind  they  will  provide 
him  with  a  piece  of  repertoire  which 
is  certain  to  be  effectual  on  almost 
any  program. 


TRUMPETS 

CORNETS 

TROMBONES 


llpu/  on  diiplay  at  your  dealer 

CIWlON'DIREaOR-ACADEMY 


Pat  Ciricillo 

plays  Reynolds  Contempord  exl^usively 


Toscanini 


Like  Pat  Ciricillo,  you 
want  to  give  your 

best  every  time  you  ^ 

play.  Like  him,  you  are 
a  perfectionist.  You  want  . 

exquisite  intonation  and  /  / 

tonal  quality  and  smooth,  i  as 
easy  action.  Like  Pat,  when  \  ^/nr 
you  pick  up  a  Contempora  \  / 
and  get  the  wonderful  feel  / 
of  it,  you  say,  “That’s  for  * 
me —exclusively 

Your  musicianship  demands  the  best 
so  ask  your  dealer  to  let^^^H^H 
you  try  the  best-a 
Reynolds— or  write  us 
for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer  today! 
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Wkat  About  Music  Festivals 


This  is  the  time  of  the  school  year 
that  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Music  Festival.  The  rapid  growth  of 
orchestras  and  bands  in  our  schools, 
as  well  as  many  community  and  in¬ 
dustrial  sponsored  musical  groups 
should  have  a  very  definite  reaction 
on  Music  Festivals. 


As  we  begin  to  consider  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Music  Festival  and 
its  growth,  we  find  that  it  didn’t  “just 
happen.”  As  present  day  music  edu¬ 
cators,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  by 
giving  the  festival  its  proper  place 
in  our  school  program  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  our  students  to  appreciate  the 
festival  as  a  musical  experience. 

Briefly  we  reflect  that  for  almost 
three  centuries,  instrumental  music 
had  no  part  in  our  school.  It  is  really 
only  within  the  last  forty  odd  years 


★  ★ 


By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


that  instrumental  music  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  our  school  systems.  Such  a 
spontaneous  development  naturally 
created  certain  conations.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  consider  some  of  the 
influences  of  instrumental  music  and 
the  eventual  birth  and  growth  of  the 
festival  as  an  underlying  feature. 

Over  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
we  And  each  period  of  American  his¬ 
tory  having  an  influence  on  music. 
We  know  the  Colonists  had  so  much 
concern  for  even  the  simplest  “exist¬ 
ence”  that  music  had  only  a  small 
place  in  their  scheme  of  things.  The 
wars  in  Europe  with  the  resultant 
influx  of  foreign  immigration  and  the 
growth  of  nineteenth  century  music 
all  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
emergence  of  music  in  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury. 

About  World  War  I,  we  And  fairly 
numerous  bands  and  orchestras  ap- 


S«nd  «ll  quMtioni  diracf  to  Anqolo 
U  MarloM,  It4-M  llZth  Avo.,  St. 
Albont  12,  Loaq  ItUiid,  N.  Y. 


pearing  in  schools  of  larger  cities. 
Many  school  systems  were  incorpo¬ 
rating  instrumental  music  in  their 
course  of  studies.  Thus,  the  first  seeds 
of  the  Music  Contest  and  Festival 
Movement  were  planted.  Music  edu¬ 
cators  of  that  period  felt  the  need  of 
an  incentive  to  spur  on  the  students 
as  well  as  to  set  higher  standards  for 
both  the  performing  student  and  the 
audience. 

The  answer  seemed  to  be  found  in 
the  Music  Festival  and  Contest.  It 
became  more  evident  as  time  has  in¬ 
dicated,  that  more  than  any  other 
means,  the  Music  Festival  has  been  a 
tremendous  factor  in  publicizing  in¬ 
strumental  music,  as  well  as  stimu¬ 
lating  and  standardizing  instrumental 
programs. 
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Moke  RISERS  your  "must  buy"  item  for  next  sedson. 
Wenger  risers  give  you  so  MUCH  for  so  little  money. 


Wont  to  improvo  your  concorh  noxt 
sooson?  Wont  to  giro  glamour  to 
your  group?  Tlion  rito  up  and  thino 
on  WENGER  RISERS! 


BUY  THIS  YEAR 


Ritort  will  moko  your  group  ottontivo, 
rotponiibU  and  poitod  .  .  .  you'll  bo 
omozod  at  tho  ovornight  improvomont 
of  your  group.  Incrootod  oudionco 
rosponso  at  concorH  is  immodioto. 


Custom  built  for  YOU,  Wongor  risors 
giv#  yoars  and  yoors  of  ruggod  uso. 
Thoy'ro  portoblo  and  collapsiblo  to 
cut  your  sot-up  and  tako-down  timo 
in  half.  No  othor  risor  folds  so  small! 


Buy  WENGER  —  top  namo  in  risors. 


More  bows  for  you  with  your  group  on  Wenger  Risers. 
Send  for  NEW  CATALOG  today!  No  charge. 
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However,  we  find  today  that  many 
educators '  feel  that  the  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  or  Contest  has  adequately 
served  its  purpose  and  is  no  longer 
the  necessary  or  useful  agency  of  the 
past. 

This  column  does  not  wish  to  make 
issue  on  the  subject  itself,  but  rather 
to  discuss  with  you  teachers,  who  are 
festival  minded,  some  of  the  aspects 
of  the  present  day  festival. 

Your  approach,  as  a  teacher,  to  the 
Festival  is  very  contagious;  your 
values  of  it  will  be  observed  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  your  students.  Are  the  “re¬ 
sults”  the  sole  aim  of  the  group?  The 
day  will  be  froth  with  anxiety  at 
best  (as  will  the  weeks  before),  but 
1  really  believe  that  if  both  students 
and  teacher  approach  the  festival  as 
a  very  real  musical  experience  (re¬ 
gardless  of  the  final  decisions)  then 
a  feeling  of  relaxation  replaces  ten¬ 
sions  and  leads  to  eventual  festival 
enjoyment.  The  comments  of  the  ad¬ 


judicators  will  then  have  value  to 
you  as  a  musician  and  teacher  and 
to  the  students  as  young  musicians, 
providing  proper  preparation  has 
conditioned  them  to  appreciate  the 
final  comments  as  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  just  as  valuable  in  a  learning 
sense  as  perhaps  the  coveted  “First 
Division.” 

While  at  the  festival,  if  it  is  at  all 
possible,  try  to  arrange  for  your  group 
to  observe  the  other  performing 
groups.  Actually  then  your  students 
will  see  many  of  the  points  you  have 
been  striving  to  drive  home.  They 
will  appreciate  stage  deportment  for 
its  real  worth  and  later  when  dis¬ 
cussing  these  other  groups,  you  will 
be  (as  I  have  been)  amazed  at  how 
critical  and  accurate  in  noting  both 
the  assets  of  the  well  trained  stu¬ 
dents,  as  opposed  to  the  detriments  of 
the  sloppy  performances  by  other 
groups,  that  your  students  thave  ob¬ 
served.  Following  the  students  dis¬ 
cussion,  you  as  a  teacher,  can  skill¬ 
fully  help  them  (as  a  technician 
yourself)  to  analyze  both  their  own 
performance  and  that  of  the  other 
groups.  Have  them  analyze  why  one 
group  (even  though  numerically 
smaller)  receives  first  place  over 
another  group  not  so  fortunate.  Both 
groups  played  all  the  notes.  Was  it 
interpretation?  How  about  note 
values,  dynamic  shadings,  phrasing, 
bowings,  balance  and  above  all  the 
overall  picture  of  the  composition? 
Did  the  feeling  of  the  tempo  coincide 
with  that  of  the  composer  and  better 
yet  with  the  spirit  of  the  composi¬ 
tion?  Such  a  discussion  following  the 
festival  will  serve  to  help  the  student 
evaluate  his  own  (and  the  group  as 
a  whole)  playing  ability  and  give 
him  an  awareness  of  musicianship. 

Then  there  is  tuning.  (Although  it 
might  seem  superficial  to  even  men¬ 
tion  it,  don’t  overlook  tuning).  It  is 
agreed  that  although  the  host  school 
endeavors  to  cooperate  fully,  some¬ 
times  the  physical  conditions  are 


KAPLAN  STRINGS 


KAPLAN  STRINGS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
strings.  Improve  the  tone  of  your  instrument  by 
using  Kaplan  PRECISION  MADE  strings  for  violin, 
viola,  and  cello.  Buy  them  at  your  music  dealer  today, 
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comic  book 


SUCOESS 

STORY  EVERY 
MUSIC  STUDENT 
SHOULD  READ  I 


This  full  size, 
full  color  comic  book  tells  a  dramatic 
story  of  Charles  Magnante’s  rise 
to  fame  and  fortune.  Of  particular 
interest  to  accordion  students, 
Charlie’s  "Success  formula”  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  play 
musical  instruments.  Ask  your 
Excelsior  dealer  for  a  copy  or  mail 
coupon  today.  Special  bulk  rates 


EXCELSIOR  ACCORDIONS,  INC. 

333  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York 
Please  send  Magnante  Comic  Book. 
Enclosed  is  10c  to  cover  postage  and 
handling. 

I  am  a  □  teacher  □  dealer  □  musician 


ADDRESS. 
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often  poor.  The  “warm-up”  room  is 
very  often  a  good  distance  (some¬ 
times  in  another  building)  from  the 
performing  rooms.  The  students 
“warm-up”  and  tune  up  in  the  for¬ 
mer  room  but  in  the  interim  of  get¬ 
ting  to  the  room  of  performance  the 
instruments  get  cold.  Naturally  the 
change  of  room  temperatures  affect 
the  strings.  Experienced  leaders  tune 
the  group  before  the  second  number 
as  well  as  the  first.  Let  the  students 
profit  by  your  own  past  experience. 
Remind  them  that  professional  wind 
performers  blow  into  their  instru¬ 
ments  while  they  are  not  performing 
so  that  their  instruments  will  be  in 
tune  after  the  string  number. 

Another  thought  in  preparation  for 
the  festival  is  the  practice  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  several  professional  recordings 
of  the  Festival  or  Contest  selection. 
You  and  your  students  will  discover 
that  often  times  the  tempos  indicated 
are  not  adhered  to  (some  of  the  met¬ 
ronome  markings  given  by  composers 
are  not  always  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  composition).  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  music  itself  which  governs  the 
interpretation.  (Metronome  markings 
are  to  be  used  only  as  an  indication 
of  general  tempo).  If  it  is  possible, 
it  is  often  a  practical  plan  to  make 
a  recording  of  your  own  group.  Fol¬ 
low  up  with  an  informal  session  of 
“play-back”  pointing  out  the  good  as 
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well  as  the  unfavorable  parts.  Stu¬ 
dents  usually  receive  such  well  con¬ 
structed  and  informal  criticism  in  the 
true  spirit  and  enjoy  such  “bull-ses¬ 
sions.” 

By  thoughtful  preparation  and  by 
active  participation  (both  as  per¬ 
former  and  listener)  at  the  festival 
and  by  discussion  following  the 
event  (of  their  own  and  the  other 
participating  groups)  in  informal 
session,  the  festival  can  serve  as  an 
impetus  to  spur  on  enthusiasm,  to 
create  .a  desire  for  perfecting  per¬ 
formance,  and  to  learn  to  listen 
critically  as  well  as  for  enjoyment; 
thereby  making  the  festival  a  very 
real  musical  experience  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 


Individual  Pictures 
Of  Soloists  Are 
Requested  As  Well 
As  Group  Pictures 


Modern  Music  Masters 

(Starts  on  Page  20) 
the  Kungsholm  and  attended  the 
puppet  opera  “La  Traviata.”  Follow¬ 
ing  the  performance,  members  were 
taken  backstage  to  have  everything 
explained. 

NEW  CHAPTERS  ESTABLISHED 
Modern  Music  Masters  chapters 
have  recently  been  organized  at  Mi¬ 
ami  Senior  High  School,  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Betty  Borin,  faculty  sponsor; 
Potosi  High  School,  Potosi,  Missouri, 
Talmadge  Smith,  faculty  sponsor; 
Cody  High  School,  Cody,  Wyoming, 
E.  A.  Morris,  sponsor,  and  S.  R. 
Kemp,  co-sponsor;  Hermiston  High 


School,  Hermiston,  Oregon,  Theodore 
G.  Marshall,  sponsor,  and  Raymond 
Weatherspoon,  co-sponsor.  Coral 
Gables,  Florida,  and  Morningside, 
Stateville,  North  Carolina,  were 
among  those  reporting  impressive  ini¬ 
tiations  last  month. 

NAT.  PRES.  REPORTS  PROGRESS 
A.  M.  Harley,  national  president 
of  Modern  Music  Masters  Society, 
Inc.,  has  been  invited  to  appear  on 
the  program  of  the  North  Central 
Division  of  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  when  it  meets  at 
Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  April  16  to  21.  He  will  make  a 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  society. 

A  3-M  display  will  be  among  the 
various  exhibits  at  the  meeting.  The 
society  also  exhibited  at  the  Buffalo, 
New  York,  MENC  meeting  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

ROLLA  HONORS  ADMINISTRATORS 
Two  members  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  at  Rolla,  Missouri,  Mr.  Hally 
and  Mr.  Miller,  were  awarded  hon¬ 
orary  memberships  and  keys  at  the 
chapter’s  March  initiation  ceremony. 
The  impressive  candlelight  ritual  was 
used  to  initiate  56  members.  175  par¬ 
ents  and  friends  remained  for  the 
musical  program  which  followed.  3- 
M  members  who  contributed  included 
Mary  Smith,  vocal  solo;  Bob  Elsh- 
baugh,  cornet  solo;  a  girls’  vocal 
sextet,  and  a  boys’  brass  quartet. 
Mrs.  Isabelle  A.  Estes  is  the  faculty 
sponsor. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 
Music  educators  desiring  copies  of' 
the  Society’s  constitution,  chapter » 
application  blanks,  or  other  informa¬ 
tive  material  dealing  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Senior  or  Junior  chapters 
at  their  schools,  should  send  all  re¬ 
quests  to  A.  M.  Harley,  national  pres¬ 
ident,  MODERN  MUSIC  MASTERS, 
P.  O.  Box  347,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


OfRcart  of  Rolla  High  School  chopfor  (Rolla,  M'lMOuri)  r#coivin9  thoir  chartor  of 
o  public  initiation  coromony  in  tha  high  school  auditorium,  h4arch  10.  Loft  to  right: 
Mrs.  Isabollo  A.  Estos,  sponsor;  Ray  Millor,  Jr.,  vico-prosidont;  Dotty#  Haas,  soc- 
rotary;  Tod  Smith,  prosidont;  Pat  Lukrofka,  historian;  Kathryn  Ransom,  troasuro'; 
and  Mrs.  Christina  Hughos,  co-sponsor.  56  octivo  mombors  woro  initiotod. 
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Wees  of  0  Colum$iM 

Here  it  is,  late — Ah!  very  late — 
Friday  night.  Your  columnist  just 
returned  from  a  three  days  trip  to 
neighboring  towns  where  he  has  been 
giving  Lecture-Recitals.  He  is  worn 
almost  to  the  proverbial  “frazzle”. 
What  was  his  greeting  upon  returning 
home  for  that  joyously  anticipated 
night’s  rest  before  proceeding  to  a 
heavy  teaching  schedule  for  Satur¬ 
day:?  Well!  The  greeting  reads  like 
this:  Dear  Rex  Elton:  Your  column 
for  the  next  issue  of  the  School 
Musician  is  now  two  days  past  due. 
Won’t  you  please  get  it  to  us  at  very 
earliest  time  possible?  Signed  by  our 
good  friend  Forrest  L.  McAllister.  Yes 
Forrest,  here  it  comes,  but  in  order 
to  even  attempt  to  fraternalize  or  to 
philosophize  in  such  a  manner  that 
our  readers  will  not  too  adversely 
criticize,  thereby  demanding  that  you 
penalize,  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
resort  to  a  few  quotations.  Should  we 


Sand  all  quaitions  diracf  to  Rm  Elton 
Fair,  fS?  South  Corono  St.,  Danvar  9, 
Colorado. 

— underprevailing  circumstances — at¬ 
tempt  to  be  original  in  our  opening 
paragraph,  our  success  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  fel¬ 
low  who  was  bragging  of  his  ability  to 
fix  anything  about  the  home.  He  went 
on  to  state  that  he  had  just  repaired 
the  clock.  Just  then  the  cuckoo  came 
out  backwards  and  said  “what  time  is 
it  please?”  Such  catastrophe  we  are 
going  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible. 

Success 

“The  man  who  is  ambitious  to  make 
the  most  of  his  abilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities;  who  is  earnest  in  his  attempt 
at  self-improvement,  and  diligent  in 
persuing  the  task  he  has  set  himself; 
who  is  prompt  in  getting  to  work  and 
in  seizing  opportunities;  who  is  hon¬ 
est  with  his  employer  and  himself; 


who  leaves  nothing  undone  that  will 
add  to  his  knowledge  and  increase  his 
efficiency — that  man  will  surely  win 
Success.” 

Failure 

“The  man  that  knows  what  he 
ought  to  do  to  improve  himself,  but 
who  is  too  lazy  to  do  it;  who  habit¬ 
ually  procrastinates  because  he  has 
never  made  his  time  valuable;  who 
spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
watching  the  clock;  who  is  ignorant 
not  because  he  can’t  learn,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  won’t  learn;  who  is  unreli¬ 
able  in  all  things  because  he  is  care¬ 
less;  who  is  inefficient  because  he  is 
idle  and  indifferent — that  man  will 
surely  be  a  Failure. 

The  Modern  Mordent  or  Pasting  Trill 

An  excerpt  from  Book  II  of  the  Rex 
Elton  Fair  Flute  Methods  as  published 
by  M.  M.  Cole  Publishing  Co.,  823 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois. 

The  reason  we  have  headed  this 


May,  1953 
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study  the  “modern”  Mordent  is  be¬ 
cause  there  are  many  styles  of  Mor¬ 
dents.  All  but  the  one  explained  here 
are  now  so  little  used  that  they  have 
become  almost  obsolete.  In  playing 
compositions  of  Bach,  Handel  and  a 
few  of  the  other  old  masters,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  meaning  of  all 
of  them.  However,  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  all  the  variations  in  Mor¬ 
dents  may  be  gained  by  consulting 
any  first  class  Music  Encyclopedia. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  better  to  deal 


only  with  the  simpler  and  more  mod¬ 
em  form  in  this  work. 

The  use  of  this  little  embellishment 
can  best  be  explained  through  ex¬ 
amples  as  shown  below.  Study  them 
carefully. 

In  playing  Mordents  be  sure  to 
keep  within  the  key  signature  at  all 
times.  That  is,  do  not  play  any  flats 
or  sharps  unless  the  key  signature 
calls  for  them.  If  the  composer  wishes 
any  deviation  in  this  regard,  acci¬ 
dentals  will  be  placed  above  the  Mor¬ 


dent  sign  to  indicate  it.  Use  the  trill 
fingering  for  playing  all  Mordents. 


The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  Page  12) 


1 


This  is  the  first  recording  of  the 
complete  version  of  the  ballet  score. 
Ernest  Ansermet  was  an  ideal  choice 
for  the  conductor,  because  of  his  long 
association  with  contemporary  French 
music.  He  demonstrates  with  his  per¬ 
fect  feeling  for  sonority  and  balance, 
his  highly  cultivated  sense  of  pace. 
Truly  the  performance  is  vivid  and 
colorful,  and  the  recording  is  highly 
realistic. 

(Turn  to  Page  53) 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Films 


Sand  all  quaitiont  diract  to  Robart  F. 
Fraaland,  HalU  Hiqh  School,  La 
Mata,  California. 


Music  Reading.  20  minutes.  16mm 
sound.  Black  &  White,  $95.  Rental 
$7.50.  Johnson  Hunt  Productions, 
1133  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Hollywood 
38,  California. 

Music  reading  is  a  film  produced 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Patty 
Schliestett  and  photographed  in  an 
actual  classroom.  Mrs.  Schliestett 
also  enacts  the  part  of  the  teacher  in 
the  film. 

An  elementary  class  becomes  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  music.  The  teacher 
recalls  the  musical  experiences  which 
the  children  have  had  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  third  grade  and  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  previous  training  has 
prepared  them  for  reading  music. 
The  final  scenes  show  the  class  read¬ 
ing  the  music  of  a  new  song. 

This  film  will  show  children  that 
music  reading  is  easy  and  fun  and 
that  music  reading  is  merely  a  step 
forward  from  their  previous  musical 
experiences;  will  help  class-room 
teachers  guide  their  children  in  mu¬ 
sical  experiences  that  lead  into  music 
reading  and  present  a  variety  of  ac¬ 
tivities  to  enhance  the  lesson  in  music 
reading;  and  will  teach  student 
teachers  the  ease  with  which  children 
can  be  guided  into  music  reading  and 
the  step  by  step  development  of  mu¬ 
sic  reading  from  the  beginning  to  the 
class  that  participates  in  actual  note 
reading.  Recommended. 


Written 

Atti^gro 


Pliiyed 
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This  triplet  form  has  been  used  above  beeause  the  tempo  "Allegro”  demands  that  notes 
tvhieh  the  Mordent  is  written  must  neeessarily  be  short. 


Two  part  singing.  18  minutes.  16mm 
sound.  Black  and  White  $95.00 
Rental  $7.50.  Johnson  Hunt  Pro¬ 
ductions,  1133  N.  Highland  Ave., 
Hollywood  38. 

The  film  opens  with  a  class  re¬ 
turning  from  recess  for  a  lesson  in 
music  (later-elementary).  First  they 
warm  up  by  singing  a  familiar  round. 
Then  the  teacher  leads  them  into 
two  part  singing.  The  film  ends  with 
the  successful  singing  of  the  song, 
led  by  a  student  conductor  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  student  at  the  auto 
harp.  Full  lip  dialogue. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


H  11  I  I  P  W  "At  ffc*  Nation’s  Sfcrina" 

■  ■■  I  Mil  Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America’s  leading 

colleges  and  universities  and  at  the  same  time 
r  ^1  r  be  trained  for  a  commission  in  the  Armed 

P  I  I  ■■  !■  P  Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 

I  L  ages  12-20;  personalia^  instruction  in  Reading  and 

Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  Catalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Sevsral  Band  scholarihlpi  avoilabls  annually  to  young  mutlclont  with  odvonesd  mutkal 
tTpIninp.  For  furthor  dotaiU,  oddrosi  Tho  Bandmasif, 


Recordings 

Ravel:  “Daphnis  et  Chloe.”  Ernest 
Ansermet  conducting  the  Suisse 
Romande  Orchestra,  with  the  Motet 
Choir  of  Geneva.  One  12"  disc, 
London  Long  Play  LL693.  $5.95. 
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There'll  nolliiiii;  quite 
the  e<|ttel  of  harmony  . . . 
in  performaiK-e  and 
in  apiH'.'irance.  Bands 
uniformed  the  M>L  way 
hawe  that  hariiuiniaus 
apix  .irance.  That’s 
tv'iause  they  get 
top-Doteh  styling, 
quality  and  fit,  and 
iMM  itiise  each  uniform 
is  Cl:.STOM-TAILOREO. 
You'lt  hr  inirrrttrd  in  our 
new  rangr  of  fabriet  teoren 
rtrlutirrly  for  a*  , .  . 
rtprfially  prrpared  for  band 
oulfilling.  A  Irtlrr  or 
poMirard  will  bring  fall 
drlaih,  wilh  Mwairhrt. 
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Get  CRADDOCK  Uniforms- 
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3143  UNCOIN  AVI„  DEPT.  S,  CHICAGO  14,  HXINOIS 


All  Out  Support 
From  Our 

Bond  Boosters  Club 

By  Edwin  Sfcepfcardson 
High  School  Band  Director 
Doolap,  lllloolt 

Many  years  ago,  back  when  capes 
and  caps  were  the  vogue  for  band 
uniforms,  Dunlap  High  School  had 
a  good  band  and  a  Band  Mothers’ 
organization  to  support  it.  The 
mothers  very  diligently  made  beau¬ 
tiful  capes  for  the  band.  They  raised 
money  somehow  to  purchase  the  caps 
to  match. 

Just  before,  and  during,  the  second 
World  War  the  interest  in  band  died 
out  in  this  community  so  that  by  1943 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  band, 
or  a  band  director,  in  our  high  school. 
Interest  had  not  completely  burned 
out,  however,  and  a  local  citizen  had 
kept  a  small  nucleous  of  about  eight 
players  together  during  the  after¬ 
school  hours  in  his  home. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  that  citizen, 
and  to  the  interest  of  those  in  that 
small  group,  public  sentiment  again 
began  to  turn  to  the  desire  to  have 
a  high  school  band.  I  was  hired  in 
the  fall  of  1947  to  try  to  build  a  band. 
The  materials  available  were  one 
very  old  bass  horn,  one  bass  drum, 
one  baritone  horn,  and  an  alto  horn; 
eight  members  who  knew  how  to 
play,  and  about  thirty  pupils  who 
wanted  to  learn  to  play. 

From  this  meager  beginning,  we 
struggled  along  and  made  our  first 
appearance  as  a  band  of  about  33 
pieces  at  a  Parent-Teachers’  meeting 
in  March.  While  the  program  itself 


•  •  • 


was  anything  but  perfection,  the 
parents  and  patrons  were  really  en¬ 
thused  to  hear  the  Dunlap  High 
School  Band. 

Having  proved  that  our  band  would 
be  able  to  remain  in  existence,  we 
looked  around  for  uniforms.  The  old 
caps  and  capes  were  cleaned  and 


Edwin  Shepherdson 
Hiqh  School  Bond  Diroctor  / 

Dunlap,  Illinois 

• 

mended  and  were  worn,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  for  two  years.  The 
school  board  bought  us  several  new 
instruments,  and  the  Parent-Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  bought  us  a  new  bass 
horn  as  their  yearly  project. 

At  last  we  were  on  our  way.  It 
had  been  a  long,  hard  struggle  but 
by  1950  we  had  38  members  in  the 
band  and  50  more  beginners  in  grade 
school  and  high  school. 


•  Th«  CrMldock  Bandsman 

•  .  .  ovoilabU  without 

chorgo  to  tuporintondonts, 
principally  band  diroctori 
and  purchoiing  commit, 
tool.  It'i  chock-full  of 
procticol  originol  uniform 
doiign  idooil 


U  N I  F  0  R  M  S /ro/i, 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CRADDOCK 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


.Si/  ■?' 


"Bafora  tha  campaign  was  startad  tha  Band  Boostars  had  viawad  and  givan  thair 
approval  to  tha  typa  of  uniform  to  ba  ordarad.  Tha  ordar  was  rushed  out  ond  the 
uniforms  ware  received  in  h4ay — just  sii  months  after  the  Band  Boosters  Club  was 
formed,"  says  Edwin  Shepherdson,  author  of  this  month's  "Progressive  Parents  Programs." 
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Our  band  was  beginning  to  march 
in  parades  and  at  football  games, 
and  was  no  longer  satisfied  to  wear 
their  old  capes  and  caps  to  appear 
before  the  public.  Each  of  the  band 
members  bought  Navy  “whites”  and 
those,  along  with  the  old  capes  and 
caps,  were  our  new  uniforms  for  that 
year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  parents  had 
begun  to  ask  questions  about  building 
the  band  and  getting  new  uniforms. 
Since  they  had  been  forced  to  get 
people  to  vote  an  increased  tax  rate 
even  to  give  the  faculty  members  a 
raise,  the  school  board  was  unable  to 
put  any  money  into  a  fund  for  new 
uniforms.  The  Parent-Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  could  not  take  the  band  as 
a  project  again,  and  there  was  no 
money  in  any  high  school  fund  for 
such  a  purpose. 

In  desperation,  and  without  much 
hope,  we  arranged  a  band  program  in 
the  fall  of  1951.  All  parents  and  pat¬ 
rons  were  invited  to  a  pot  luck  sup¬ 
per  and  the  program  after  it.  After 
the  supper,  I  asked  for  help.  The 
necessity  for  new  uniforms  and  new 
instruments  was  laid  before  the  pub- 


/ruhaiir/ouiHWE/T  Mfomt 
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BAND  UNIFORMS 

AVAUAItl  AT  SINSIttI  riiCCS  AND  CAtlV  DItIVfll 

100%  VIRGIN  WOOL  FABRICS 


WE  KNOW  YOUR 
UNIFORM  PROBLEMS  Ji 


vould 


LET  OUR 
EXPERIENCED 
UNIFORM  CON¬ 
SULTANTS  HELP 
YOU  PREPARE 
FOR  SPRING 
CONCERTS! 


The  solution — our  Band  Boosters’ 
Club  was  formed.  Anyone  interested 
in  our  band  was  invited  to  join.  The 
only  requirement  for  membership 
was  interest  in  the  band  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  for  its  betterment. 

The  main  purpose  for  organization 
was  the  purchase  of  new  band  uni¬ 
forms.  It  seemed  like  an  insurmount- 
desired  uniforms 


Patronize  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magazine. 


able  task.  The 
would  cost  $2,100.  We  started  right 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951-52 
school  year  with  a  turkey  raffle,  a 
trap  shoot,  and  a  chili  supper,  which 
netted  us  a  balance  of  $520. 

With  the  goal  of  $2,100  far  away 
from  us,  it  was  clear  that  some  other 
way  must  be  tried  to  get  the, money. 
The  men  in  the  Boosters’  organiza¬ 
tion  took  over.  A  committee  was 
organized  to  solicit  donations.  A 
campaign  was  organized  to  visit  each 
parent,  patron,  and  businessman  in 
our  high  school  district,  the  grade 
school  districts  that  send  students  to 
our  high  school,  and  all  Peoria  firms 
who  service  our  community.  Each 
one  who  gave  money  to  the  band  fund 
would  have  his  name  printed  on  a 
permanent  plaque  to  be  put  in  the 
high  school  gym. 

No  one  knew  what  the  results 
would  be,  and  when  the  tabulations 
were  all  complete,  even  the  most  op¬ 
timistic  members  were  astonished. 
We  had  collected  a  total  of  $1,660. 
That  swelled  our  total  to  $2,180 — 
enough  to  buy  our  new  uniforms  and 
have  some  left  over. 

Before  the  campaign  was  started 
the  Band  Boosters  had  viewed  and 
given  their  approval  to  the  type  of 
uniform  to  be  ordered.  The  order 
was  rushed  out  and  the  uniforms 
were  received  in  May — just  six 
months  after  the  Band  Boosters’  Club 
was  formed. 
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available  without  charge  to 

SAND  DISKTORS 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
PURCHASING  COMMITTffS 


NAltONAUY  lUCOGNIZlD  AS  AN 
AUTHORITY  ON  FINE  DESIGNING,  AND 
FOR  SOUND  MANUFACTURING  FRACDCES. 


Sam  Brown 

Garrison  . 

Waist  Belt  . 


BAND  UNIFORMS 
OF  FINEST 
QUALITY 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  BELT 

On  parade  or  in  the  field,  Brite-Life  Belts 
are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  durability. 
No  cracking,  peeling,  curling,  scratches,  or 
smudge  can  spoil  their  beauty  or  shorten 
their  life  and  usefulness.  No  expensive,  tire¬ 
some  cleaning.  Just  wipe  Brite-Life  clean 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Write  for  specifications. 
Order  a  sample  belt. 

Available  through  your  regular  Uniform 
Supplier  or  order  direct. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

MORGAN  BELT  COMPANY 

71f  lALTIMORE 
KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


100%  VlrglN  Wool  or  Cot- 
tea  Gobardiae.  Mode  to 
order  at  lowett  prieot, 
lets  (chool  dlieoaot. 
TERMS. 


LOUIS  6.  BAINE  ft  SOM 

220  S.  State  Street 
ChlcaQO  4,  llliRoic 


PUatc  menlion  THE  SOHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  thij  magazine 
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STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

210  West  8th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6, MO. 


The  success  of  the  drive  indicated 
how  much  support  we  have  behind 
our  band  and  the  Band  Boosters’  Club 
has  swelled  attendance  at  all  of  our 
band  concerts.  The  band  members 
are  very  proud  of  their  uniforms  and 
try  to  merit  them  by  playing  better 
— thus  our  band  has  improved  great¬ 
ly.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Club  has 
carried  over  to  others  and  the  school 
board  has  purchased  several  new 
instruments  and  has  promised  a 
new  band  room  in  a  proposed  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  school. 

The  Band  Boosters’  Club  met  again 
this  fall  and  elected  new  officers.  We 
are  starting  work  on  a  Constitution, 
planning  several  money-raising  proj¬ 
ects,  and  getting  new  members.  The 
chili  supper,  that  was  such  a  success 
last  year,  is  to  become  a  permanent 
annual  affair.  Each  band  parent  and 
many  business  firms  contribute  time 
and  produce  to  make  the  affair  a 
great  success. 

Our  school  district  is  not  a  Unit 
District  and  it  contains  our  high 
school  of  180  students  and  two  grade 
schools  of  200  students  each.  The 
high  school  students  come  from  an 
area  of  15  miles  and  the  majority 
ride  the  school  busses  since  the  town 
itself  has  a  population  of  only  600. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  can 
be  so  much  unity  in  a  district  as 
widely  separated  as  ours. 

I’m  sure  no  other  organization 
could  have  been  so  successful  in  a 
campaign  such  as  the  Band  Boosters 
waged.  They  proved  the  value  of  or¬ 
ganization,  the  need  for  organization, 
and  the  excellent  results  from  such 
an  organization. 

Their  projects  for  this  year  are  to 
set  up  a  fund  to  purchase  new  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  band,  and  any  new 
uniforms  needed  from  time  to  time. 
Their  other  project  is  to  get  the  band 
members  to  practice  at  home. 

The  only  thing  I  regret  about  the 
Band  Boosters’  Club  is  that  it  wasn’t 
formed  sooner.  My  mistake,  a  six  year 
one,  was  believing  that  the  band  did 
not  need  outside  help  to  become  a 
living,  useful  organization.  I  finally 
realized  my  error  and  saw  the  need 
for  a  parents’  organization.  Now  I 
have  seen  the  results  from  such  an 
organization  and  I  say,  “BLESS  THE 
BAND  BOOSTERS— I.el’8  have  more  of 
them.” 


ORCHESTRAS 


Otir  nrd  Yaar 
Harold  J.  D'Ancona,  Pras. 
Daat.  O,  *2S  S.  Stota  Straat 
_ CMco9o  S,  llUaolt _ 


BAND 

UNIFORMS 


Built  on 

Quality  —  Sarvie#  — 
Raputatien 
for  ovar  92  yaart 

WHt0  tar  eatalogmt  No.  90 
oad  tpacJfy  ceiori  dailred 


Philodalplila  «,  Pa. 
Dapt.  S.M. 


BAND  UNIFORMS 

For  63  Years  “America's  Fleest' 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Gelhaar  Uniform  Co. 

Kaasat  City,  Missouri 


CHEVRONS 

Wool  Felt  —  Any  Color 
Army  or  West  Point  Style 
U.  S.  and  School  Flags 

Write  for  Prteea 

F.  R.  BEEMER 


Let's  See  Your  Uniforms 


31102  Coritaa  Rood,  lay  Vnioua,  dila 


SFKEADS  FARTHER 
LASTS  LONGER 


featuring  the  Revolutionary 

NEW  _ 


Superior  spreading  power, 
slower  evaporation,  uniform 
conaiatency — Holton  Oil  testa 
beat  for  eaaier,  apeedler  in- 
atrument  action. 

No.  1 — Trombone  Slidea 
No.  2 — Valve  Inatriimenta 
No.  t — Fine  Mechaniama 

29c  with  awab  applicator 
.  SOc  with  dropper 


Convanlionally  tailored 
uniforms  that  con  bo  ro- 
fittod  to  your  bond  ooch 
wccooding  yoor  without 
loti  of  ttyla,  beauty,  and 
without  oxpontivo  oltoro- 
tiont.  An  oxciuiivo  Ston- 
bury  dovolepmont.  Writ* 
for  complete  detoili. 


Available  in  Woolen 
and  Cotton  Fabrics 


Harmon  Fibre  Mutes 

(Starts  on  Page  5) 

lected  for  its  acoustic  properties  and 
strength.  New  methods  of  interior 
“backing”  and  sealing  were  developed 
to  eliminate  changes  in  pitch,  a  com¬ 
mon  complaint  of  musicians. 

There  are  nine  models  for  trumpet, 
cornet,  and  trombone  —  STRAIGHT, 
DOUBLE-TONE,  CUP,  TRIPL-PLAY 
(3  mutes  in  1  with  either  fibre  or 
metal  cup),  HUSH-CUP  (for  close 
microphone  work ) ,  PLUNGER,  SNUB- 
TONE,  and  DERBY.  See  these  mutes 
at  dealers  everywhere. 


l*t  Stonbury  d«$ign  ypsir 
new  uniforms  in  tho 
stylo  ond  color  in  oithor 
Woolon  or  Cotton  Fobrics. 
Low  Fricos.  Prompt  ship* 
monts. 


Scad  Your 

Jr.  High  or  High  School 
Douco  Baud  Picture  &  Story 
to  the  Fdi  or  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
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Audio-Visual  Aids 

(Starts  on  Page  49) 

Handel:  Music  for  Ancient  Instru¬ 
ments.  Recorder,  Harpsichord,  Vio¬ 
lin,  Viola  ad  Gamba  and  Soprano 
Voice.  One  12"  disc.  Esoteric  Rec¬ 
ords,  11  West  18th  Street,  NYC  11. 
$5.95. 

A  new  release  of  interest  to  many. 
The  Cantata:  Nel  Dolce  Dell  ’Oblio; 
Sonatas  in  D  minor  &  C  major;  and 
Trio  Sonata  in  F  Major.  A  full  fidelity 
Long  Playing  disc  with  frequency 
range  extending  to  the  limits  of  au¬ 
dibility.  An  ideal  recording  for  the 
general  music  class,  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  etc.  Highly  recommended. 

*  •  « 

Berlioz:  Funeral  and  Triumphal  Sym¬ 
phony  (Symphonic  Funebre  et  Tri- 
omphale.  Op  15).  Brass  and  String 
Orchestra  of  Cologne  with  Fritz 
Straub  as  Instrumental  director. 
One  LP  recording,  Lyrichord  LL40. 
$5.95. 

Another  first  recording  of  a  most 
unusual  work.  Composed  in  1840  for 
the  entombment  of  France’s  war  dead 
and  consecration  of  the  Bastille  ba¬ 
silica.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
instrumentalists  conducted  by  Fritz 
Straub  and  the  large  chorus  con¬ 
ducted  by  Kolnischer  Chor. 

*  *  • 

Stravinsky:  L’Histoire  du  Soldat — 
Complete  recording.  Instrumental 
Ensemble  conducted  by  Fernand 
Oubradous  with  Michel  Auclair 
(The  Soldier),  Marcel  H  errand 
(The  Devil)  A  Jean  Marchat  (The 
Reader)  in  French.  One  12"  disc 
VoxLY,  PU960.  $5.95. 

A  fine  text  by  C.  F,  Ramuz.  One 
of  the  first  recordings  of  this  work 
known.  This  score,  dating  from  1918, 
is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  original 
of  the  composer’s  many  important 
works.  Played  with  great  distinction 
and  the  recording  is  most  lifelike. 
Most  unfortunate  that  the  text  could 
not  have  been  enclosed  with  the 
recording. 

*  «  * 

Brahms:  “Liebeslieder”  Waltzes,  Opus 
52  and  "Neue  Liebeslieder”  Waltzes, 
Opus  65.  Ema  Hassler,  soprano, 
Hetty  Plumacher,  alto,  Albert  Wei- 
kenmeier,  tenor,  and  Franz  Kelch, 
bass,  with  Hans  Michael  and  Hans 
Priegnitz,  Piano.  One  12"  disc  Long 
Playing,  Oceanic,  OCS  28,  $5.95. 

At  last  a  recording  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  work  as  the  composer  meant  for 
it  to  be  performed.  'The  present  rec¬ 
ordings  are  all  with  doublings  and 
quadruplings.  This  edition  is  in  the 
spirit  of  vocal  chamber  music.  The 
intimacy  in  the  sound  that  is  heard, 
a  sense  of  personal  participation  by 
each  performer,  makes  the  songs 
more  meaningful  than  when  produced 
with  more  massive  forces.  The  duo 
piano  sound  is  well  balanced  with 
the  voices.  Recommended. 

*  *  * 

Folk  Songs.  John  Langstaff  (baritone) 


and  Gerald  Moore,  Piano.  Two  10" 
records.  His  Master’s  Voice  (Eng¬ 
land)  DB10325/6.  $1.37  each. 

The  first  disc  contains  “The  False 
Knight”  (unacc.),  I  wish  I  was  a 
Child  Again,  Blc  .k  is  the  Color, 
Bingo.  The  Second  disc  contains:  The 
Trees  Do  Grow  High,  Hares  on  the 
Mountains,  and  The  Two  Magicians. 

Fine  examples  of  real  folk  songs. 
They  have  straightforward  perform¬ 
ances  and  an  excellent  quality  of 
recordings. 


*  *  * 

Rossini:  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  (Com¬ 
plete  recording  in  Italian).  Soloist, 
Chorus  A  Milan  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  conducted  by  Tullio  Sera- 
fin.  Three  12"  LP  records  in  set, 
RCA  Victor  LM6104.  $17.16. 

Each  month  many  recordings  of 
operas  are  issued.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  which  ones  to  review.  Many 
schools  as  well  as  private  libraries 
are  now  adding  operas.  This  month  I 
chose  “The  Barber  of  Seville”  be¬ 
cause  of  it  popularity  with  young 
people  and  because  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  recording. 

Victoria  de  los  Angeles  is  featured 
in  the  role  of  Rosina,  which  she  sings 
in  the  original  key.  The  count  is  sung 
by  Nicola  Monti  and  Figaro  is  sung 
by  Gino  Bechi.  Bechi  is  not  the  best 
Figaro,  and  this  is  the  main  weakness 
of  the  performance.  The  conductor 
Tulio  Serafin  brings  together  a  beau¬ 
tiful  performance  with  fine  style  and 
elegance.  The  recording  is  superb 
throughout.  Highly  recommended. 


The  Band  Stand 

(Continued  from  Page  48) 

1954,  with  possible  publication  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  is  the  fervent  hope  and 
aim  of  the  CBDNA  to  perform  and 
support  the  works  of  serious  com¬ 
posers  for  band. 

froc— dings  1952  Confnnuee 
Another  Vafaabf*  Volume 

From  the  office  of  our  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Charles  Minelli,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  Athens,  Ohio — the  Proceed¬ 
ings  for  the  1952  CBDNA  Conference 
were  mailed  to  179  active  and  21 
assoc’ate  members  early  in  March. 
Everyone  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  a  copy  of  this  excellent 
record  of  achievement  will  treasure 
this  book  for  many  years  to  come. 
Congratulations  are  due  to  Secretary 
Minelli  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  this  huge  task  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

It  is  also  significant  that  only  10 
active  members  were  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  1952  Chicago  meeting  out 
of  a  membership  of  179  from  coast 
to  coast.  Let’s  keep  up  the  fine  rec¬ 
ord  by  planning  now  to  attend  the 
1953  Division  meetings  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  announce  before 
this  school  year  is  over! 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

UaMoTMt  for  Ovor  70  Toort 

CINCINNATI  2  OHIO 


BARD  UNIFORMS 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFC.  CO 

nSlOMnSI.  CiMiHl2.0Hi 


QUALITY 

UNIFORMS 

and 

ACCESSORIES 

For 

BANDS 

ORCHESTRAS 
DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 

Sine*  1895 
uniformt  foilorad  by 
Sd,  V,  Prica  8  Co. 
have  been  nafionatly 
acclaimed  for  amarf, 
diafinctive  appearance 
and  dorable 
cenafruefion. 

Our  long  eaperience 
and  luperlor  fatuities 
Inture  service  and 
safisfacflon. 

Write  for 

Samples  and  Catalog 


2300  Wott  Wabomlo 
Chicago  47 


TO  STAY  IN 
STEP 
STAY  IN 
SniE! 


OUTFIT 


YOUR  RAND 
IN 


"FECHHEIMER" 


UNIFORMS 


Writo  “load  Dent,” 
tor  colortally  lllns- 
trotod  catalog,  §am- 
pie  fabric*  ood  prices. 


May,  1953 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS  ! 

FOR  SALE:  King  Baritone  Saxophone  GL 
$190.00.  Conn  Baritone  Horn  GL  $145.00.  Conn 
Victor  Cornet  CL  $100.00.  New  Conn  Wood 
Clarinet,  $145.00.  American  Standard  Flute, 
$85.00.  Latest  model  Martin  Trombone  GL 
$120.00.  New  Gerard  Oboe,  $175.00.  Selmer  Alto 
Saxophone  GL  $190.00.  Conn  Alto  Sax  CL 
$135.00.  Conn  and  Martin  Tenor  Saxophones 
GL  each  $185.00.  All  instruments  sold  by  us 
are  guaranteed  like  new.  No  sale  unless  you  are 
satisfied  in  every  way.  Tell  us  what  you  need 
and  we  will  save  you  money.  Send  (or  instru¬ 
ment  bargain  and  repair  price  list.  Blessing's 
Musicians  Supply  and  Repair  Company,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indian.-). 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  youi 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  woo<l 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  boms,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun 
dreds  of  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets.  trombone>. 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  (ut 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange. 
446  Michigan  Ave..  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellophones,  alto  horns.  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  comets,  trum¬ 
pets,  trombones,  etc.  _  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


RECONDITIONED  Tympani,  hand  tune,  new 
heads,  25"  and  28",  kettles  have  been  polish^  and 
lacquereil,  in  good  condition,  reasonably  priced. 
$165.0U.  Reconditioned  York  BBb  sousaphone,  sil¬ 
ver  plated,  large  model,  bell  has  liceii  patched, 
$275.00.  Many  other  hand  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments  at  reasonable  prices.  All  instruments  are 
priced  F.O.B.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  520  \. 
Thomas  Street,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

GERMAN  OBOE,  Schuler,  Conservatory  simpli- 
fieil,  $175.00.  W.  Jensen,  417  East  Sth  Street, 
North  Platte,  Nebraska. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
— Repaired  and  refiniibed  by  our  lactory-trained 
repairiiutn  with  many  years  of  experience.  As¬ 
suring  you  the  finest  quality  of  factory  repairing, 
rebuilding  and  refinishing.  Fast  service  and  low 
prices.  Write  for  our  mice  list.  The  Paramount 
Company,  formerly  Southeastern  Music  Com¬ 
pany.  22  Baker  Street,  N.  E..  Atlanta  3.  Georgia. 

FOR  SALE:  French  horns,  Schmidtte,  double,  re¬ 
built.  Improved  rotary  change  from  F  to  Bb,  half 
tone  valve  change  to  E--A.  $350.00.  Single  Bb. 
$185.00  in  case,  .\ndrew  Petro,  2114  Beloit  Ave., 
West  Ij)s  .\ngeles  25,  California. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


BARGAINS!  White  shawl  collar,  double  breasted 
coats,  used  sliKhtly,  cleaned,  press^,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  every  size,  $8.00.  White  coats,  peaked  lapels, 
double  breasted,  like  new,  $4.00.  Tuxedo  trousers, 
genuine  Ijargains,  all  sizes,  cleaned,  pressed,  $5.00. 
Directors*  coats,  assorted  colors,  sizes,  $8.00.  Tux¬ 
edo  suits,,  double  breasted,  like  new,  $20.00. 
Single  breasted,  $15.00,  vest  included.  White  caps, 
$3.00.  Beautiful  curtain,  size  16  x  30,  hangs 
French  folds,  color,  champagne  tan,  rayon  material 
like  new,  bargain,  $100.00  Six  piece  curtain, 
7  X  44,  regulation  drape  material,  Ooral  designs, 
$75.00.  Fifty  blue  liand  caps  like  new,  $100.00. 
Fifty  white  double  breasted  coats,  $100.00.  Minstrel 
suits,  $7.00.  Wigs,  $3.00.  ('omedy  bundle  clown 
odds,  ends,  $7.00.  New  re<l  wigs,  $4.00.  Black  der- 
bys.  $3.00.  Fifty  different  curtains  8  x  16,  each 
$15.00.  Fifty  sets  chorus  costumes,  longs,  shorts, 
C«ay  90*s.  Free  lists.  Bargains,  Hindu  Turl>ans, 
$8.00.  Forty  navy  blue  l)and  coats,  $80.00.  Forty 
eagle  emblems,  $10.00.  LOOK  !  !  Thirty 
mess  jackets,  powder  blue,  red,  school  Itand  set. 
cleaned,  pressed,  bargain,  $90.00.  At  Wallace,  2453 
X.  Halsted.  Chicago. 


52  UNIFORMS,  purple  trousers,  gold  coats,  hats 
Sam  brown  l>elts.  7  gold.  3  white,  1  white  mascot 
majorette  uniforms.  4  white  trousers,  100%  wool 
whipcord.  Changing  of  colors  is  reason  for  selling, 
otherwise  uniforms  are  in  excellent  condition.  Price 
$995.00.  Uniforms  available  after  June.  Band- 
mothers,  Box  433,  Dillonvale,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  75  Band  uniforms,  wool  broadcloth, 
military  type,  navy  blue  coats  with  Sam  Browne 
lielts,  gold  trimmed  pockets  and  sleeves,  postman's 
grav  trousers  with  gold  stripe.  All  in  good  condition 
with  variety  of  sizes.  Any  reasonable  offer  ac¬ 
cepted.  ('all  or  write  Inland  Stamm.  Dir.  of  •Bands, 
Princeton  High  School,  Princeton,  Illinois. 


Classified  Rates 

13c  per  word;  or  23  words  for 
^3.00  (10c  each  additional 
word);  or  30  words  for  ^3.00 
(3c  each  additional  word). 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  Approximately  70  band  uniforms, 
double  breasted  navy  officer  style,  midnight  blue 
trimmed  in  gold  with  Pershing  ityle  cai>.  eight 
ounce  whipcord,  good  condition,  lizrs  2  •  to  46, 
about  one  third  have  skirts.  Lawrence  L.  Smith, 
•Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE:  Be  ready  for  Fall!  45  full  uniforms, 
good  condition,  black  double-breasted,  trimmed  in 
red  and  gold.  10  extra  suits  without  citation  cords 
or  hats.  Asking  $150.00  (or  lot.  Also  24  capes  and 
hats,  black  with  red  lining,  good  condition,  $50.00. 
Brookside  High  School,  R.  I).  SI,  Ix>rain,  ()hio. 

43  PURE  WOOL  ELASTIQUE  UNIFORM 
COATS.  Excellent  condition,  white  trim,  white 
leather  belts.  Replacement  value  over  $1500.00. 
Joseph  Contino,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

UNIFORMS.  Used,  fine  condition.  Standard  style 
and  colors  easy  to  match.  Write  ns  before  you  buy. 
Suite  604,  220  South  State  St.,  (^icago  4,  Illinois. 


45  ORANGE  AND  BLACK  UNIFORMS  and 
hats.  100%  wool  whiprord  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  George  Hinne,  Director  of  Music,  Rushville, 
.Nebraska.  Priced  reasonable. 


FOR  SALE:  55  two  toned  blue  uniforms  with 
S.im  Browne  lielts.  Cedar  Falls  Band,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa. 


REED  MAKING 


OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  EngliA 
horns,  Loree  and  oAers.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds;  sealed  box  of  25;  $3.25.  Reed  making 
materials.  Andre  Andraud.  6409  Orchard  Lane. 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BATONS!  BATONS  I  BATONS!  Fire  Batons 
complete,  $9.00.  Pre-assembled  Fire  baton  kits, 
$3.95.  Metal  cases  for  fire  batons,  $4.95.  Standard 
sire  iMtons,  $3.95.  Pencil  shafts,  $4.95.  The  Welty 
Products  Company,  Box  364S,  Sturgis.  Michigan. 
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/  .  A  WOODWIND  MOUTHPIECE  FOR  YOUR  fMBOUCHURE 

f  •  _ -  —  _ 


You  iMad  ikia  Raud  Instrumanf  mouthpiaca  OwMa,  a  IR-paga  booklat  Bating 
172  Woodwind  facings  with  comploto  tpodfleotions.  Contains  tips  on  com 
and  toloction  of  mouthpioco— phis  a  holpfwl  transposition  chart.  Ask  your 
doalor  or  writo  today.  ..wWPl 

The  WOODWIND  CO..  DEPT.  N-SSJ.  441  EI6NTH  «E..  NEW  YOU  1.  N.  Y.  XtSi*' p 
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